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Xearh'  fift>'  \ears  ago,  on  Xovember  26,  1864,  the  Xew  York 
Sun  published  a  letter,  purporting  to  be  b}'  General  Robert  E. 
Lee  to  his  son,  G.  W.  Custis  Lee,  with  this  heading  and  in- 
troduction: 

"Private  Letter  From  General  Lee." 

"The  original  of  the  following  private  letter  from  General 
Lee  to  his  son  was  found  at  Arlington  House,  and  is  interesting 
as  illustrating  a  phase  in  his  character". 

This  is  the  forged  letter;  and  as  printed  in  the  Sun,  it  is  in 
these  words  and  figures,  to  wit : 

Arlixgtox  House, 

''April  5,  1852. 
"My  Dear  Son:  I  am  just  in  the  act  of  leaving  home  for  Xew 
Mexico.  M>'  fine  old  regiment  has  been  ordered  to  that  distant 
region,  and  I  must  hasten  to  see  that  they  are  properly  taken 
care  of.  I  ha\"e  but  little  to  add  in  reph*  to  \our  letters  of  March 
26,  27  and  28.  Your  letters  breathe  a  true  spirit  of  frankness; 
they  have  given  myself  and  \our  mother  great  pleasure.  You 
must  study  to  be  frank  w  ith  the  world :  frankness  is  the  child  of 
honest\-  and  courage.  Say  what  you  mean  to  do  on  every  oc- 
casion, and  take  it  for  granted  you  mean  to  do  right.  If  a  friend 
asks  a  favor,  you  should  grant  it,  if  it  is  reasonable;  if  not,  tell 
him  plainly  wh>-  you  cannot;  \ou  will  wrong  him  and  wrong 
yourself  by  equivocation  of  an>-  kind.     Xever  do  a  wrong  thing 


to  make  a  friend  or  keep  one;  the  man  who  requires  you  to  do  so 
is  (learl\\p;.icchased  at  a  sacrifice.  Deal  kindh',  but  firmly, 
witii  ;Vir>;\'oin:  V^^^^^ni'Ttcs;  \ou  will  find  it  the  policy  which  wears 

•heSt.    *Al)o>.e  all,  do  not  appear  to  others  what  \"Ou  are  not. 

'•}i  y'p'if}';i\Vo\iiny  fault  to  find  with  an\one,  tell  him,  not  others, 
q'f'\vhit  .Vfxi  complain;  there  is  no  more  dangerous  experiment 

•thixji  tlia-r  of  .undertaking  to  be  one  thing  before  a  man's  face  and 

"another  behind  his  back.  W'c  should  H\e,  act  and  say  nothing 
to  the  injiir\-  of  an>-  one.  It  is  not  only  best  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple, but  it  is  the  jiath  to  j^eace  and  honor. 

"In  rega'-d  to  duty,  let  nie,  in  conclusion  of  this  hasty  letter, 
inform  >ou  that  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago  there  was  a  day  of 
remarkable  gloom  and  darkness — still  known  as  the  dark  day — 
a  day  when  the  light  of  the  sun  was  slowly  extinguished  as  if 
by  an  eclipse.  The  Legislature  o^  Connecticut  was  in  session, 
and  as  its  members  saw  the  unexpected ''and  unaccountable 
darkness  coming  on,  they  shared  in  the  general  awe  and  terror. 
It  was  supposed  b\"  many  that  the  last  day — the  da\'  of  judgment 
— had  come.  Someone,  in  the  consternation  of  the  hour,  moved 
an  adjournment.  Then  there  arose  an  old  Puritan  legislator, 
Devenport  of  Stamford,  and  said,  that  if  the  last  day  had  come, 
he  desired  to  be  found  at  his  place  doing  his  duty,  and,  there- 
fore, mo\  ed  that  candles  be  brought  in  so  that  the  house  could 
proceed  \\'\{h  its  dut>'.  There  was  quietness  in  that  man's 
mind,  the  quietness  of  hea\"enl\  wisdom  and  inflexible  willing- 
ness to  obey  present  duty.  Duty,  then,  is  the  sublimest  word 
in  our  language.  Do  your  duty  in  all  things  like  the  old  Puritan. 
Yoti  cannot  do  more,  >ou  should  never  wish  to  do  less.  Never 
let  me  and  your  mother  wear  one  gray  hair  for  any  lack  of  duty 
on  >-our  part. 

''Your  affectionate  father, 

"R.    E.    Lee. 
"To  G.  \V.  CusTis  Lee."i 


1.  I  am  indebted  for  a  verified  copy  of  the  above  letter  to  Mr.  E".  P. 
Mitchell,  of  the  Editorial  Staff  of  the  New  York  Sun.  After  stating  that  the 
letter  is  taken  from  the  third  cohinm  of  the  editorial  page,  Mr.  ^Mitchell  con- 
tinues: "From  what  I  have  ob.'^erved  of  tlie  editorial  methods  of  that  time 
(1S64\  and  consirlering  the  place  on  the  page,  the  manner  of  (exhibition,  and 


/ 


II. 


Is  it  a  fact  that  the  abo\'e  letter  is  a  true  cop>"  of  a  letter  written 
by  General  R.  E.  Lee?  The  Sun  does  not  profess  to  print 
from  the  original,  which  is  not  produced,  nor  its  absence  account- 
ed for.  Whoever  sent  the  copy  to  the  Sun  affirmed  that  the 
original  had  been  found  at  Arlington  House,  and  the  Sim  pub- 
lished the  letter  on  the  faith  of  that  statement.  This,  at  least, 
is  the  presumption.  No  one  now  connected  with  the  Sun  has 
an>'  knowledge  of  the  facts. 

Without  insisting  on  the  rules  of  evidence,  but  freely  admitting 
any  matter,  which,  as  a  basis  of  inference,  is  in  its  nature  proba- 
tory, let  us  examine  on  what  grounds  the  authenticity-  of  the 
abo\e  letter,  which  we  shall  hereafter  call  The  Duty  Letter, 
has  been  questioned.  And  without  inquiry  as' to  the  legal  bur- 
den ot  proof,  let  us  concede  that  this  letter  should  be  taken  as 
prima  facie  genuine,  and  that  those  who  deny  its  authenticity 
should  prove  it  spurious  by  a  preponderance,  at  least,  of  evi- 
dence. For  this  letter  has  been  accepted  as  genuine  by  two 
generations  of  Americans.  In  the  South,  it  has  been  esteemed 
by  many  as  almost  a  new  gospel;  and  it  has  been  taught  to  chil- 
dren with  the  Bible  and  the  catechism.  And  when  its  au- 
thenticity is  denied,  the  lovers  of  Lee  (and  who  is  not?)  cling 
to  it  with  a  passionate  tenacity  that  is  almost  pathetic,  as  if 


the  class  of  matter  similarly  displayed  in  the  same  place  on  other  days,  I 
should  personally  be  slow  to  assume,  without  other  evidence,  that  this  was  the 
earliest  appearance  in  })rint  of  the  forged  letter.  It  looks,  introduction  and 
all,  quite  as  much  like  reprint  of  current  matter  in  other  publications  as  like 
first  hand  and  previously  unedited  news." 

It  is  probable  that  the  question  here  raised  will  never  be  settled.  It 
does  not  seem  important.  It  is  certain,  I  think,  that  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Whig  (as  to  which  .see  post)  copied  The  Duty  I^etter  from  the  Sun.  It  gives 
no  credit  to  any  paper,  but  prints  the  letter  with  precisely  the  same  heading 
and  introduction  as  the  Sun.  Besides  this,  the  Whig  prints  The  Duty  Letter 
verhati))!  ct  literatim  as  it  appears  in  the  Sun,  even  to  reproducing  the  erroneous 
spelling  Devenport  for  Davenport,  the  right  name. 

At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  The  Duty  Letter,  the  editor  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  New  York  Sun  was  Moses  S.  Beach.  Mr.  Charles  A.  Dana 
bought  and  took  over  the  Sun  in  1868.  If  the  astute  Dana  had  been  editor 
of  the  Sun  in  1864,  ijt  is  probable  that  the  forged  letter  would  not  have  passed 
his  scrutinv. 


their  l()>all>  to  Lie  re(|uire(l  lo>alt\-  to  The  Duty  Letter.  2 
In  the  words  of  Dr.  (".amahel  Bradford,  Jr.,  author  of  Lee  the 
American,  an  ap|)rcciative  and  discriminating  psychography  of 
Gener.d  Lee:  "A  document  so  widcK-  known  as  this  (referring 
to  The  Dut>-  Letter),  and,  as  I  understand  it,  studied  and 
quoted  constanth-  h\  thousands,  is  certainly  worthy  of  being 
examined  with  the  closest  scrutin>-.  It  is  as  if  Washington's 
F'arewell  Address,  or  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Speech,  were  brought 
into  dispute."  3 


TTI. 


The  l^uty  Letter  was  published,  as  has  been  stated  above,  in 
the  New  York  Sun  on  November  26,  1864.  On  December  2, 
1864,  it  was  published  in  the  Richmond  (\'a.)  Whig,  precisely 
as  printed  in  the  Sun,  but  without  being  credited  to  the  Sun, 
or  to  any  other  paper.  And  on  December  16,  1864  (just  two 
weeks  after  its  appearance  in  the  Whig),  The  Duty  Letter  was 
])ublished  in  the  Richmond  (Ya.)  Sentinel,  with  credit  to  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  i 

And  now  comes  a  dramatic  denouement  in  the  history  ot  The 
Dut\"  Letter.  The  .Sentinel,  a  semi-weekly  ptiblication,  had 
printed  the  letter,  A\ith  high  praise,  in  its  issue  of  Friday,  De- 

2.  Ill  this  connection,  it  may  bo  jiormittod  tlio  writer  to  say  that,  while 
rei>U(liatinK  The  Duty  Letter  as  not  WTitten  by  General  Lee,  he  yields  to  no  one 
in  loyalty  to  that  sjreat  name.  In  the  writer's  opinion  loyalty  to  Lee  requires 
r(»l>Ufliation  of  a  letter  falsely  masqueradino;  under  his  name. 

If  a  personal  allusion  may  be  ])ardoned  here,  the  writer  will  state  that  he 
became  a  student  in  Washington  College,  Lexington,  Va.,  (now  Washington 
and  Lee  rniversity)  in  18()o,  .soon  after  the  accession  of  General  Lee  to  the 
Presidency,  and  received  his  degree  four  years  later  from  General  Lee's  hands. 
lie  is,  therefore,  one  of  "General  Lee's  Boys,"  as  the  students  of  that  period 
delighted  to  call  themselves.  The  last  3-ear  of  General  Lee's  life  (he  died  in 
October,  1870),  the  writer  was  an  a.ssistant  professor  in  Washington  College, 
reporting  weekly  to  General  Lee,  and  receiving  his  admonition  and  advice. 
His  connection  with  Washington  and  Lee  University  continued  unbioken 
until  1899,  thus  covering  the  whole  of  the  twenty-six  years  during  which 
General  G.  ^^^  Custis  Lee  was  President. 

;i.     Letter  to  the  wTiter,  July  22,  1914. 

4.  This  credit  is  erroneous,  as  a  thorough  search  (for  which  I  am  in- 
debted to  Mr.  A.  Estodet,  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Inquirer),  has  failed  to 
discover  the  letter  in  that  paper.  It  was  no  doubt  taken  by  the  Sentinel 
from  the  Sun  or  the  Whig. 
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cember  16,  1864  5.  But  in  its  next  issue,  Tuesday,  December 
20,  the  Sentinel  confesses  that  it  \va,s  imposed  on,  and  denounces 
the  letter  as  a  "Yankee  Forger>%"6  and  prints  as  its  authority 
a  letter,  unsigned,  but  described  as  "from  a  source  entitled  to 
know."  This  letter  which  we  shall  call  the  Repudiation  Letter, 
is  as  follows : 

"I  have  read  the  pubHshed  letter,  said  to  have  been  written 
by  General  R.  E.  Lee.  There  is  nothing  about  it  that  can  be 
recognized  as  genuine  by  anyone  familiar  with  his  style.  He 
never  dated  any  of  his  letters  Arlington  House.  In  April, 
1852,  he  never  had  belonged  to  any  regiment,  and  could  not, 
therefore,  have  been  about  to  search  for  it  in  New  Mexico. 
He  was  transferred  to  the  Cavalry-  in  1855,  and  had  previously 
been  in  the  Engineer  Corps.  In  the  spring  of  1852,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  construction  of  the  Fort  at  SoUers  Point  Flats 
(near  Baltimore),  and  preparing  to  go  to  West  Point,  as  Super- 
intendent of  the  Military  Academy  there.  He  has  never  been 
to  New  Mexico.  This  plain  statement  of  facts  is  made  to  fur- 
nish another  example  of  the  mendacity  of  our  enemies,  and  how 


0.  The  laudatory  comment  is  as  follows:  "The  habit  of  publishing  pri- 
vate letters,  without  their  o-miers'  consent,  merely  because  they  have  chanced 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  unworthy  person,  is  so  much  to  be  condemned 
that  we  are  always  reluctant  to  treat  as  public  what  has  thus  become  so.  The 
following  letter  we  shall  be  pardoned,  we  hope,  for  making  an  exceptional  case. 
It  is  so  excellent  a  letter,  and  so  full  of  admirable  sentiments,  that  everj'  father 
in  the  Confederacy  will  be  most  happj^,  if  his  sons  shall  consider  it  as  addressed 
specially  to  themselves.  In  the  hope  that  it  will  be  thus  received,  and  thus 
become  universally  profitable,  we  throw  ourselves  upon  the  author's  indulgence 
for  our  readers'  pleasure  and  benefit." 

6.  The  Sentiners  confession  of  imposition  is  as  follows:  "We  have  re- 
ceived the  following  from  a  source  entitled  to  know,  in  reference  to  the  letter 
imputed  to  General  Lee,  which  lately  appeared  in  this  paper,  into  which  it 
had  been  copied  from  a  United  States  print.  It  seems  that  it  was  a  Yankee 
forgery.  In  this  characteristic  act,  the  Yankees,  while  illustrating  their  own 
depravity,  paid  the  only  ti-ibute  of  which  they  were  capable  to  General  Lee's 
worth.  They  knew  that  to  give  vraisemhlance  and  credibility  to  the  fraud, 
it  was  necessarj^  to  fill  the  letter  with  elevated  sentiments,  borrowed  where 
they  could  find  them.  The  defects  of  style  they  took  care  to  guard  against, 
by  pleading  haste  of  composition.  We  are  not  often  deceived  by  forgeries 
of  this  sort,  whether  in  the  manufactured  correspondence  which  is  a  part  of 
the  'enterprise'  of  the  Northern  journalism,  or  in  the  clumsy  imitations  which 
are  occasionally  ventured  upon  by  such  Confederate  newspapers  as  are  willing 
to  copy  after  such  teachers.  A  glance  usually  suffices  to  detect  the  trick. 
But  in  the  instance  to  which  we  are  now  referring,  in  common  with  many  other 
Confederate  journals,  we  were  imposed  upon." 


y 


they  publish  things  that  arc  uttrrl\-  false.  There  seems  to  have 
liecn  11(1  oliject  in  this  pubhration  but  to  amuse  the  people.  So 
far,  it  is  a  harmless  deception.  >(•(  the  cause  of  inilli  needs  this 
refutation."  7 

This  Repudiation  Letter,  from  "a  source  entitled  to  know," 
administers  a  knock-out  blow  to  The  Duty  Letter,  l-nfor- 
unately  it  lay  hidden  in  the  files  of  the  Sentinel  for  nearly  halt 
a  century,  when  it  was  discovered,  in  1913,  in  a  search  made  on 
mv  lu>half,  b\  Louis  K.  (K)uld,  Kscp,  Counselor  at  Law,  of  Bridge- 
port. Connecticut,  to  whom  1  am  indebted  for  the  discovery  of 
the  original  publication  of  The  Duty  Letter  in  the  New  York 
Sun.  1  can  but  think  that  if  this  Repudiation  Letter  had  been 
known  to  the  earh'  biographers  of  General  Lee,  The  Duty  Letter 
would  ne\er  have  attained  its  vogue  and  celebrity. 

IV. 

But  who  was  "the  source  entitled  to  know,"  from  a\  honi  the 
Sentinel  received  the  Repudiation  Letter?  Obvioush-  someone 
very  near  to  General  Lee.  Never  did  a  letter  speak  more 
ex  cathedra;  and  every  fact  stated  in  it  is  correct.  More  than 
this,  whoe\"er  wrote  this  letter  had  doubtless  consulted  with 
General  Lee  (there  was  ample  time  during  the  two  weeks  after 
its  first  publication  in  the  Whig),  for  who  but  General  Lee  would 
know  that  he  never  dated  any  of  his  letters  "Arlington  House" 
(though  his  father-in-law,  G.  W.  Parke  Custis,  did),  or  that  he 
had  never  been  in  New  Mexico?  And,  without  authority  from 
General  Lee,  who  wotild  have  dared  to  denounce  publicly,  as 
"uttcrh'  false,"  a  letter  like  The  Duty  Letter,  which  many  still 
refuse  to  belie\e  spurious,  and  esteem  w'orth\'  of  the  South's 
great  hero?  General  Lee  was  at  Petersburg,  onl>'  22  miles  from 
Richmond.  .  He  could  easily  have  been  consulted,  personally  or 
bv  letter.     Can  it  lie  believed  that  this  was  not  clone? 


7.  1  am  indobtod  for  a  copy  of  Tlie  Duty  Letter  as  it  appc^ared  in  the 
Whiq  and  Sentirtd,  and  of  tlie  Repudiation  Letter  as  it  appeared  in  the  Seniinel, 
to  Mr.  H.  l{.  Mclhvaine,  tlie  courteous  and  efficient  Librarian  of  the  Virj^inia 
State  Library,  Richmond,  Va.  This  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  (cheerful  and 
unremuTierated  service  rendered  by  the  Virginia  State  Library  in  my  quest 
for  information  concerninji  The  Duty  Letter,  for  all  of  which  I  owe  thanks 
lo  Mr.  Mcllwaine  and  to  his  assistants. 


But  it  General  Lee  did  not  gi\e  his  express  assent  to  the 
Repudiation  Letter  sureh'  he  knew  of  it,  and  acquiesced  in  it. 
He  was  an  assiduous  reader  of  the  newspapers  Northern  and 
Southern,  as,  indeed,  was  his  ckity.  He  was  in  winter  quarters, 
an  hour's  ride  by  rail  from  Richmond.  On  December  14, 
1864,  only  two  days  before  the  publication  of  The  Duty  Letter 
in  the  Sentinel,  and  six  days  before  its  repudiation  in  the  same 
paper.  General  Lee  wrote  to  President  Davis:  "Everything  at 
this  time  is  quiet  in  the  Departments  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina." 

Both  the  Whig  and  the  Sentinel  were  small  papers;  and  the 
Repudiation  Letter  in  the  Sentinel  was  accompanied  by  extended 
comment.  How  could  General  Lee  have  failed  to  see  The  Duty 
Letter  in  the  Whig  and  Sentinel,  and  its  commendation  and  final 
repudiation  in  the  Sentinel  And  if  he  had  overlooked  all  of 
these,  would  they  not  have  been  brought  to  his  attention  by 
some  member  of  his  staff,  or  certainly  by  some  member  of  his 
family?  In  December,  1864,  Mrs.  Lee  and  her  three  daughters 
were  residing  in  Richmond.  General  Custis  Lee  was  stationed 
in  Richmond.  There  were  other  Lees  in  the  vicinity,  officers 
in  the  Confederate  army.  How  could  General  Lee  have  re- 
mained ignorant  of  The  Duty  Letter,  and  of  its  repudiation? 
And  if  he  knew  of  the  repudiation,  and  passed  it  by  in  silence, 
did  he  not  acquiesce  in  the  repudiation?  And  can  it  not  be 
claimed  that  The  Duty  Letter  was  repudiated  by  General  Lee 
himself?  And  this  explains  why  it  has  always  been  repudiated 
by  the  Lee  family. 

Another  consideration  which  tends  strongly  to  prove  that  the 
"source  entitled  to  know"  was  so  close  to  General  Lee  as  to  be 
virtually  himself,  is  the  conduct  of  the  editor  of  the  Sentinel 
on  the  receipt  of  the  Repudiation  Letter.  He  had  uttered  an 
"exceeding  bitter  cry,"  when  he  found  that  he  was  "stung." 
He  knew  the  "source  entitled  to  know"  (though  we  can  only 
guess),  and  did  not  doubt  or  question.  The  psychology  of  this 
is  impressive.  This  editor  had  believed  the  letter  genuine; 
but  when  he  learned  the  source  of  its  repudiation,  he  submits 
at  once,  as  De  Bracy,  in  Ivanhoe,  surrenders,  "rescue  or  no 
rescue,"  when  the  name  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  is  whispered 
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in  his  car.  And  the  editor  does  not  imagine,  as  some  now  do, 
that  there  is  hope  of  escape  from  the  forgery  of  The  Duty 
Letter.     Like  De  Brac>-,  he  surrenders,  "rescue  or  no  rescue." 

V. 

We  h.i\e  now  seen  that  The  I)ut>'  Letter  was,  on  its  first 
appearance  in  Richmond,  repudiated,  virtually  at  least,  by  the 
alleged  writer.  But  how  as  to  the  person  to  whom  it  purported 
to  be  written,  ("..  W.  ("ustis  Lee?  Did  he  accept  it  as  genuine? 
Fortunateh',  he  can  speak  for  himself.  When,  nearly  four  years 
ago,  I  decided  to  inquire  into  the  authenticity  of  The  Duty 
Letter,  I  wrote  to  General  Custis  Lee,  at  Ravensworth,  and  re- 
ceived this  reply,  dated  Octol)er  23,  1910: 

"General  Lee  was  a  member  of  the  Cor]:)s  of  Engineers,  U.  S. 
Arnn  ,  until  tlie  spring  or  summer  of  1855,  when  he  was  appointed 
Lieutenant-C\)lonel  of  the  Second  Ca\alry.  The  First  and 
Second  Regiments  of  Ca\alr\'  were  authorized  by  Act  of  Congress 
passed  during  the  winter  of  1854-'55,  and  had  no  previous  exist- 
ence. The  first  part  of  the  letter  enclosed  was  not,  therefore, 
written  by  General  Lee.s 

"As  to  the  rest  of  the  letter  as  a  whole,  I  ha\e  no  recollection 
of  it,  although  the  sentiments  expressed  may  have  been  contained 
in  one  or  more  letters  receixed  by  me  before  April,  1852.  I  was 
then  in  my  20th  year  of  age,  and  had  a  respectable  standing  at 
the  U.  S.  Military  Academy.  It  is  probable  that  the  letter  in 
question  was  compiled  from  se^'eral  letters  from  my  father,  with 
such  additions  and  ^•ariations  as  suited  the  compiler's  fancy. 
The  general  tenor  of  the  letter  is  very  much  in  my  father's 
style,  and  is  probably  taken  in  part  from  vSome  of  his  letters. 

(Signed)  "G.  W.   C.  Lee." 

It  would  seem  that  The  Duty  Letter,  repudiated  by  both  the 
alleged  writer  and  the  addressee,  is  so  discredited,  that  its  spuri- 
ousness  would   be  conceded,   "without  hope  of  rescue."     But 

8.  Tlic  TJuty  Letter  bears  date  April  ">,  1852,  more  than  three  j'^ears  be- 
fore General  Lee  became  Lieut.  Colonel  of  the  Second  Cavalry.  The  first 
part  of  The  Duty  Letter  referred  to  is  as  follows:  "1  am  just  in  the  act  of  leav- 
ing home  for  New  Mexico.  My  fine  old  regiment  has  been  ordered  to  that  dis- 
tant region,  and  I  must  hasten  to  see  that  thej'  are  propcrl}'  cai'ed  for." 


this  is  by  no  means  the  case;  and  we  must  now  examine  several 
theories  (or  suppositions)  upon  which  its  substantial  genuineness 
is  by  some  still  maintained.  These  theories  I  shall  call  (1)  The 
Wrong  Date  Theory;  (2)  The  Editorial  Emendation  Theory, 
and  (3)  The  Compilation  Theory.  Let  us  examine  them  in 
their  order. 

VI. 

1 .     The  Wrong  Date  Theory. 

This  is  the  theor>-  of  se^•eral  \'alued  correspondents;  and  at 
first  blush  it  seems  plausible.  The  date  of  The  Duty  Letter, 
it  will  be  remembered,  is  "April  5,  1852,"  three  years  before 
General  Lee  became  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Second  Cavalry. 
He  could  not,  therefore,  at  that  time,  have  written  the  first  two 
sentences. 

But  may  not  "April  5,  1852,"  it  is  asked  by  those  who  espouse 
The  Wrong  Date  Theory,  be  an  error  of  General  Lee,  or  of  the 
copyist,  or  of  the  printer?  Should  not  the  date  be  changed  to 
some  other  time  which  will  fit  the  facts?  Is  it  not  more  reason- 
able, they  ask,  that  there  should  be  an  error  in  the  date  of  The 
Duty  Letter,  than  that  the  first  two  sentences,  assuming  the 
date  to  be  correct,  should  contain  so  glaring  an  anachronism,  so 
egregious  a  blunder?  And  they  insist,  when  General  Custis 
Lee  declares,  after  showing  the  mistake  in  the  first  two  sentences, 
"The  first  part  of  the  letter  enclosed  was  not,  therefore,  w^ritten 
by  General  Lee,"  that  this  means  no  more  than  that  it  was  not 
written  by  General  Lee  at  the  date  on  the  face  of  the  letter.  Gen- 
eral Custis  Lee  may  not  have  thought  of  the  possibility  of  an 
erroneous  date;  and  his  statement  must  be  confined  to  the  time 
when  the  letter  bears  date.  9 


9.  It  is  suggested  by  some  who  contend  for  The  Wrong  Date  Theory, 
that,  besides  changing  the  date  of  The  Duty  Letter  to  fit  the  facts,  the  name  of 
tlie  addressee  may  also,  if  necessary,  be  changed.  Instead  of  "G.  W.  Custis 
Lee"  as  the  addressee,  as  was  printed  in  the  Sun,  why,  they  argue,  may  not 
this  be  a  mistake  for  "W.  H.  Fitzhugh  Lee"  (often  called  "Rooney"  Lee), 
General  Lee's  second  son,  the  letter  being  written  to  him,  at  a  later  date,  while 
he  was  a  student  at  Harvard  University?  But  as  is  shown  in  the  text,  no  date 
can  be  found  which  will  reconcile  the  statements  in  the  first  two  sentences 
of  The  Duty  Letter  with  the  actual  facts,  and  this  is  equally  true  whether 
the  letter  be  supposed  to  have  been  written  to  the  addressee,  "G.  W.  Custis 
Lee,"  or  to  his  brother,  W.  H.  Fitzhugh  Lee,  or  to  anybody  else. 
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Tlu-  aiisAvcr  to  this  tlicorx  of  ^\  ron^  date  is  furnished  by  the 
facts.  Change  tht-  (hite  of  The  Duty  Letter  to  whatever  time 
you  please,  and  the  first  tAvo  sentences  are  still  impossible. 
Thc>'  affirm  t\\()  thini^s:  (1)  "I  am  just  in  the  act  of  leaving 
home  for  W-w  AU-xico";  and  (2)  "M>'  fine  old  regiment  has  been 
ordcrinl  (o  that  distant  region,  and  I  must  hasten  to  see  that  they 
are  propcrh-  taken  care  of."  So  the  new  date  must  satisfy  two 
conditions,  which  must  concur  and  co-exist,  vi/..:  (1)  General 
Lee  must  be  at  home,  in  I  he  act  of  leaving,  in  haste,  for  New 
Mexico,  and  (2)  his  fine  old  regiment  must  recent  h^  (this  is  clearly 
implied)  ha\"e  been  ordered  to  New  Mexico.  But  as  General 
Lee  was  ne\  er  in  New  Mexico,  nor  was  the  Second  Cavalry  ever 
ordered  to  Xew  Mexico,  i  o  let  us  change  "New  Mexico,"  as  written 
in  The  l)ut\  Letter,  to  Texas,  treating  "New  Mexico,"  as  a  slip 
of  the  \)vn,  when  Texas  was'meant.  Such  heterophemy  is  totally 
unlike  Cicneral  Lee,  but  let  it  be  supposed  as  a  concession  for  the 
sake  of  the  argument. 

WIkmi,  then,  did  Cienerai  Lee,  after  he  became  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  the  Second  Ca\'alr>',  leave  home  (Arlington)  to  join 
his  regiment  in  Texas?  Only  twice,  once  in  February,  1856, 
and  again  in  I*\'bruar\-,  1860.  'Iliis  is  shown,  not  only  by  the 
records  in  the  office  of  the  adjutant-general  at  Washington,  but 
also  ajipears  conclusixely  from  General  Tree's  letters  and  Memo- 
randum Book  coxering  the  period  from  1855,  when  the  Second 
(\i\alr>  was  organized,  until  earl\-  in  1861  ii.  Ihe  only  years, 
then,  to  which  the  date  of  The  Dut>'  Letter,  April  5,  1852,  can 
be  changed,  with  an\-  jXJSsibiHtN'  of  satisfy  ing  the  two  conditions 
stated  abo\e,  are  1856  and  1860.  Li-t  us  examine  these  years 
separateh'.  i  2 


10.  "Ill  reply  Id  yiHir  letter  of  the  24th  uistaut,  I  liave  the  lionor  to  in- 
foi-m  you  that  tli(>  >Se('OTi(l  Cavalry  did  not  .serve  in  New  Mexico  at  any  time 
prior  to  the  Civil  War."  Letter  to  the  writer,  from  the  Adjutant-General's 
office,  dated  .luly  27,  1914. 

11.  I  have  had  acce.ss  to  these  !etter.s  and  to  the  Memorandum  Book, 
throujrh  the  kindn(>8s  of  Colonel  Robert  E.  Lee,  of  Havensworth.  The 
Memorandum  Book  is  really  a  diary,  with  almost  claily  records  of  General 
Lee'.s  movements. 

12.  It  may  be  remarked  here  that  to  jireserve  the  integrity  of  the  body 
of  The  Duty  Lett(>r  it  is  necessary,  not  only  to  change  the  year  18.52,  to  some 
other  year,  hut  also  to  change  the  month  from  April  to  Februar\%  as  both  in 
18.5(i  and  in  ISCiO  GcMieral  Lee  left  for  Tex;is  in  Februarv.     But  this  change 
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(1.)     Thk  Year  1856. 

On  November  21,  1855,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lee,  who  had  been 
absent  from  his  regiment,  at  Fort  Leavenworth  and  Fort  Rilej-, 
as  a  member  of  a  Court-Martial,  records  in  his  Memorandum 
Book,  that  he  arrived  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  near  St.  Louis, 
Missouri  (where  the  Second  Cavalry  had  rendezvoused),  and 
"Found  no  orders  for  my  future  movements.  The  Regiment 
gone  to  Texas."  13  Here,  then,  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lee's 
chance,  according  to  the  first  two  sentences  of  The  Duty  Letter, 
to  hasten  to  Texas,  join  his  "fine  old  regiment,"  and  see  that  the 
men  "are  properly  taken  care  of."  But  on  November  24, 
1855,  the  Memorandum  Book  contains  this  entry:  "Left  St. 
Louis  for  Texas  to  join  my  regiment.  Shipped  my  baggage  to 
New  Orleans.  Decided  to  take  Arlington  on  my  way."  (italics 
mine.) 

To  Texas,  from  St.  Louis,  by  way  of  Arlington,  was  certainly 
a  roundabout  route;  and  does  not  exhibit  such  haste  on  the  part 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lee  to  join  his  regiment,  and  see  that  the 
men  were  properly  taken  care  of,  as  The  Duty  Letter  seems  to 
call  for.  The  fabricator  of  that  letter  sets  too  high  a  standard 
of  duty.  Perhaps  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lee  reflected  that  the 
Colonel  of  the  regiment,  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  an  adopted  son 
of  Texas,  and  familiar  (as  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lee  was  not) 
with  the  climate  and  conditions  in  Texas,  could  be  relied  on  to 
see  that  the  men  were  properly  taken  care  of. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Second  Cavalry,  after  many  hardships 
(recorded  in  Colonel  William  Preston  Johnston's  Life  of  his 
father),  14   arrived   at   its  destination.   Fort   Mason,   Texas,   on 


encounters  an  obstacle  in  the  third  sentence  of  The  Duty  Letter,  where  General 
Lee  is  made  to  say,  "I  have  but  little  to  add  in  reply  to  your  letters  of  March 
26,  27  and  28."  For  if  the  date  be  changed  to  February,  in  any  year,  how  can 
General  Lee  in  that  month  rejily  to  letters  received  by  him  as  late  as  the  latter 
part  of  March? 

13.  "It  appears  from  the  records  of  this  office  that  the  Second  United 
States  Cavalry  left  Jeffei'son  Barracks,  Missouri,  for  Texas  October  27, 
1855,  Lieut.-Colonel  Lee  being  absent  on  Court  Martial  duty  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas."  Letter  to  the  writer,  August  22,  1913,  from  the  Adjutant- 
General's  office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

14.  See  "Life  of  General  Albert  Sidnev  Johnston,"  chapter  12,  pp. 
187-189. 
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Jainian-  14.  1S56.  having  left  Jefferson  Barracks,  Missouri, 
for  Texas,  October  27.  1855,  as  we  have  seen.  And  when  did 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Lee  leave  Arlington  for  Texas .^  He  had 
reported  to  the  Adjutant-General,  in  Washington,  on  November 
28,  1855,  and  was  b>  him  authorized  to  delay  his  journey  to 
Texas.  15  His  Memorandum  Book  records,  on  February  12, 
1856,  "left  Alexandria  on  my  way  to  Texas  to  rejoin  my  regi- 
ment." He  was  detained,  however,  by  business  connected  with 
the  estate  of  his  father-in-law,  G.  \V.  Parke  Custis;  and  on 
February  20,  1856,  the  record  is:  "At  3  P.  M.,  continue  my  jour- 
ney to  Texas."  This  time  he  did  not  stop,  and  on  March  25, 
1856,  he  records  that  he  arrived  at  Fort  Mason,  Texas,  and  re- 
ported to  his  Colonel,  Albert  Sidney  Johnston. 

In  the  face  of  the  above  facts,  to  what  time  in  the  \ear  1856 
can  the  date  of  The  Duty  Letter  be  changed  so  that  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Lee  could  have  written:  "I  am  just  in  the  act  of  leaving 
home  for  New  Mexico  (Texas).  M\'  fine  old  regiment  has  been 
ordered  to  that  distant  region,  and  1  must  hasten  to  see  that  they 
are  projx^rh-  taken  care  of."  When  he  did  leave  home  for 
Texas,  on  I'Vbruary  20,  1856,  his  regiment  had  been  there  since 
Januar>-  14,  1856,  more  than  a  month.  It  had  been  ordered  to 
Texas  October  27,  1855,  nearly  four  months  before  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Lee  started  on  his  journe>'  "to  that  distant  region." 
Now  change  the  date  of  The  Duty  Letter  to  February  20,  1856, 
and  though  Lieut. -Colonel  Lee  was  "in  the  act  of  leaving 
home  for  New  Mexico  (Texas),"  it  would  be  absurd  for  him  to 
write  "nu  fine  old  regiment  has  been  ordered  to  that  distant 
region."  as  if  the  order  had  just  been  gi\'en,  and  that  he  "must 
hasten  to  see  that  they  are  properly  taken  care  of."  These 
words  might  ha\e  been  written  by  him  at  Jefferson  Barracks, 
Missouri,  on  No\'ember  21,  1855,  when  he  records  in  his  Memo- 
randuni  Book,  "The  Regiment  gone  to  Texas";  but  if  he  wrote 
them  then,  he  must  have  changed  his  mind  when  he  "determined 
to  take  Arlington  on  my  way,"  and  did  not  join  his  regiment 
until  March  25,  1856.  Besides,  The  Duty  Letter  is  dated 
"Arlington  House,"  and  declares  that  he  is  "in  the  act  of  leaving 


15.     Letter  to  the  writer  from  tlie  .\djutant-Gencral,  August  28,  19i;i. 
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home."  Must  this  be  changed  as  well  as  the  date  of  the  letter? 
Another  objection  to  the  year  1856  is  that  the  letter  is  ad- 
dressed to  "G.  W.  Custis  Lee,"  and  in  it  he  is  advised:  "Deal 
kindly,  but  firmly,  with  all  your  classmates."  But  what 
"classmates"  did  Custis  Lee  have  in  1856,  nearly  two  years  after 
his  graduation  from  West  Point,  in  June,  1854?  He  was,  in 
1856,  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  might  have  messmates,  but 
surely  not  classmates.  Besides,  in  1856,  Custis  Lee,  a  man 
grown,  having  graduated  first  in  his  class  at  West  Point,  where 
he  was  Adjutant  of  the  Corps,  a  young  man  of  the  highest  char- 
acter, would  hardly  receive  from  his  father  such  a  letter  as  The 
Duty  Letter.  But,  in  1856,  W.  H.  Fitzhugh  Lee  was  a  student 
at  Harvard,  and  had  classmates,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  letter  was  written  to  him.  But  while  this  would  explain 
the  word  "classmates,"  it  does  not  reconcile  the  first  two  sen- 
tences of  The  Duty  Letter  with  the  known  facts.  Besides,  the 
letter  was  addressed  to  "G.  W.  Custis  Lee,"  not  to  W.  H.  Fitz- 
hugh Lee.  Is  it  possible  that  General  Lee  would  not  only  give 
a  wrong  date  to  his  letter,  but  would  also  address  it  to  the  wrong 
son?  And  when  all  this  is  done,  the  first  two  sentences  still  re- 
main impossible.  And  if,  to  save  General  Lee  from  such  blun- 
dering, it  is  suggested  that  some  copyist  made  these  mistakes, 
this  seems  incredible.  And  if  it  is  suggested  that  General  Lee's 
letter  was  correct,  as  he  wrote  it,  but  that  some  one  intentionally 
changed  it,  the  reply  is,  with  what  conceivable  motive? 

(2.)     The  Year  1860. 

It  was  in  1860,  as  has  been  stated,  that  General  Lee  returned 
for  the  second  time  to  join  his  regiment  in  Texas.  On  February 
10,  1860,  his  Memorandum  Book  records:  "At  6  A.  M.  left  Ariing- 
ton  and  its  dear  inhabitants  for  Texas."  On  February  20, 
1860,  he  records  that  he  assumed  command  of  the  Department 
of  Texas.  1 6 


16.  On  February  9,  1860,  General  Lee  records  in  his  Memorandum  Book : 
"Received  general  orders,  assigning  me  to  duty  according  to  my  Brevet  rank, 
and  directing  me  to  assume  command  of  the  Department  of  Texas."  General 
Lee  received  the  brevet  rank  of  Colonel,  September  1.3,  1847,  for  gallant  and 
meritorious  conduct,  in  the  battle  of  Chapultepec,  Mexico.     (Letter  to  the 
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That  the  \  car  1860  cannot  satisfy  the  conditions  necessary 
in  order  to  retain  the  first  two  sentences  of  The  Duty  Letter 
is  manifest.  What  has  been  said  as  to  the  \  ear  1856  is  applicable 
a  fortiori,  to  the  \ear  1860.  At  that  time  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lee's  "fine  old  re.c:iment"  had  been  in  Texas  more  than  four 
years.  He  would  hardh'  sa\"  in  1860  that  the  regiment  "has 
been  ordered  to  New  Mexico  (Texas),  and  T  nuist  hasten  to  see 
that  the>-  are  i)r()perl\-  taken  care  of." 

In  1860.  (\istis  Lee  had  been  assigned  to  the  "Engineer 
Bureau"  in  Washington.  \\'.  H.  V .  Lee  had  resigned  from  the 
Arnn".  was  married,  and  was  li\ing,  a  farmer,  at  the  "White 
House,"  New  Kent  Count>'.  \'irginia.  Neither  of  them  had 
"classmates."  Both  of  them  had  reached  such  maturity  of 
life  and  character  as  to  render  the  admonitions  of  The  Duty 
Letter  hardK  necessar\'  or  appropriate. 

But  there  was  still  another  son,  Robert  E.  Lee,  Jr.,  (now  Cap- 
tain Lee.  of  Romancoke),  17  then  a  youth  of  sixteen,  and  away 
from  home  at  boarding  school.  Why.  it  has  l)een  asked,  ma\'  not 
the  letter  have  been  written  to  Robert  E.  Lee,  Jr..-*  Those  who 
"catch  at  straws"  point  out  that  in  1860,  General  Lee  could 
properh-  have  said  "my  fine  old  regiment,"  a  description  in- 
applicable in  1856,  to  raw  recruits  just  ordered  to  Texas.     Be- 


\mtcr  from  tlic  Adjutaut-Gciun-al,  July  27,  1914J.  But  lie  wa;^  still  Lieut. - 
Colonel  in  the  Second  Cavalry,  when,  in  l.SGO  he  returned  to  Texas. 

In  hi.s  letter  of  resifination  from  the  United  States  .\rmy,  April  20,  1861, 
General  l..ee  wTote  to  the  Hon.  Simon  Cameron,  Secretary  of  War:  "I  have  the 
honor  to  tender  the  resignation  of  my  conmiand  as  Colonel  of  the  First  Regi- 
ment of  Cavalry."  The  exjjlanation  is  that  shortly  before  Virginia  seceded 
General  Lee  was  commissioned  Colonel  of  the  First  Cavalry,  succeeding 
Colonel  E.  ^'.  Sumner,  who  was  made  Brigadier-Genei-al.  But  events  moved 
so  rapidly  that  General  Lee  never  assumed  command  of  the  First  Cavalry. 
(Letter  to  the  writer  from  the  Adjutant-General). 

17.  Since  this  jiaper  was  read  before  the  State  Bar  Association,  and  while 
it  is  being  revised  for  publication,  the  death  of  Captain  Lee  is  announced. 
He  pa.ssed  away,  after  a  lingering  illness,  on  October  19,  1914.  No  braver  or 
more  chivalric  man  ever  lived,  and  his  death  is  lamented  by  his  surviving 
comrades  of  the  war,  and  by  a  host  of  friends.  His  "Kecollections  and  Letters 
of  General  Robert  E.  Lee"  exhibits  the  most  ideal  relations  between  a  father 
and  son  to  be  found  in  literature. 

The  sur\iving  descendants  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee  are  Miss  Mary 
Custis  Lee,  his  eUlest  daugliter;  Colonel  Robert  E.  Lee  and  Dr.  George  Boiling 
Lee,  his  grand.sons,  sons  of  General  W.  H.  Fitzhugh  (Rooney)  Lee;  and  Misses 
Anne  Carter  Lee  and  Mary  Custis  Lee,  his  granddaughters,  daughters  of 
Captain  Robert  E.  Lee. 
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sides,  it  is  argued,  might  not  the  Second  Cavalry  have  been  or- 
dered in  1860  to  go  from  Texas  to  Neiv  Mexico,  "that  distant 
region,"  thus  escaping  the  change  in  the  letter  of  "New  Mexico" 
to  Texas?  But  this  gun  is  spiked  at  once  by  a  letter  to  the  writer 
from  the  Adjutant-General,  July  27,  1914  (already  quoted): 
"I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  Second  Cavalry  did 
not  serve  in  New  Mexico,  at  any  time  prior  to  the  Civil  War." 
x\nd  as  to  the  suggestion  that  The  Duty  Letter  was  written  to 
Robert  E.  Lee,  Jr.,  who,  in  1860,  had  "classmates,"  and  was  at 
an  age  to  expect  parental  advice.  Captain  Lee,  in  a  letter  to  the 
writer,  July  29,  1914,  says:  "I  am  positive  that  no  such  letter 
was  ever  written   to  me,   before,  during,  or  since  the  war."  is 

VII. 

2.     The  Editorial  Emendation  Theory. 

This  is  the  theory  advanced  by  Mr.  Montgomery  Wright,  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  In  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Sun,  printed 
February  25,  1913  1 9,  Mr.  Wright  shows,  for  the  same  reasons 


18.  We  have  seen  that  General  Lee  left  Arlington  to  join  liis  regiment  in 
Texas  twace  onh%  viz.:  on  February  20,  18.56,  and  February  10,  1860.  This 
is  shoT^Ti  conclusively  by  his  letters  and  Memorandum  Book.  He  returned 
to  Arlington  November  11,  1857,  called  home  by  the  death  of  his  father-in- 
law,  G.  W.  Parke  Cui^tis,  which  occuiTed  on  October  21,  18.57. 

It  is  stated  by  several  of  General  Lee's  biographers  that  after  coming 
home  in  the  fall  of  1857,  he  returned  soon  after  to  his  regiment,  and  was  at 
home  again  on  a  second  furlough  when  John  Brown's  Raid  (which  he  sup- 
pressed) occurred  in  October,  1859.  That  this  is  error  is  shown  not  only  by 
General  Lee's  letters  and  Memorandum  Book,  covering  fully  the  period  from 
1857  to  1861,  but  by  the  records  of  the  War  Department.  In  a  letter  to  the 
UTiter,  July  24,  1914,  the  Adjutant-General  says:  "According  to  the  records, 
General  Lee  left  San  Antonio,  Texas,  October  24,  1857,  on  leave.  He  re- 
joined there,  February  20,  I860,  and  assumed  command  of  the  Department  of 
Texas  on  that  date.  During  his  absence  from  Texas,  1857  to  1860,  his  leave 
was  extended  several  times,  and  in  the  meantime  he  was  engaged  at  various 
times  on  special  duty — as  a  member  of  a  court  of  inquire'  at  West  Point  in 
1858,  member  of  an  equipment  board  in  1859,  and  on  detached  duty  at  Har- 
per's Ferry  in  November-December,  1859."  General  Lee's  Memorandum 
Book  shows  that  he  was  ordered  to  Harper's  Ferry  October  17,  1859. 

19.  The  letter  of  Mv.  Montgomery  Wright,  above  referred  to,  is  noteworthy 
as  the  first  publication,  now  exi;ant,  since  the  Repudiation  Letter  in  the  Rich- 
mond (Va.)  Sentinel  in  1864,  in  which  the  anachronism  in  the  first  two  sen- 
tences of  The  Duty  Letter  was  pointed  out  as  casting  doubt  on  its  authenticity . 
But  the  Repudiation  Letter  was  forgotten  after  the  war  until  found  by  Mr. 
L.  K.  Gould,  in  May,  1913,  and  is  now  republished  for  the  first  time  in  this 
paper.     The  letter  of  General  Custis  Lee  to  the  WTiter,  dated  October  23, 
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whicli  .ire  i;i\cn  in  I  lie  Repudiation  Letter,  of  December  20, 
1S64,  and  in  the  letter  of  Cencral  Custis  Lee,  October  23,  1910, 
that  (k-ner.d  Lee  could  not,  in  1852,  have  written  the  first  two 
sentences  of  The  I)ut\  Letter.  20  But  he  adds:  "General  Lee's 
letter  to  his  son  is  too  \aluable  to  ha\e  its  authenticity  cast  in 
doubt  b\  historical  mistakes  that  seem  to  have  been  introduced 
by  soiue  one  attemplint,^  to  edit  tlie  letter."  And  he  adds: 
"As  Custis  Lee  was  a  cadet  on  April  5,  1852,  there  api)ears  no 
probabilit>-  of  an  error  in  the  date  of  the  letter." 

This  theor\-.  then,  retainin;^  both  the  date  of  the  letter  and  the 
addressee,  justifies  the  reference  to  "classmates";  and  by  the 
omission  of  the  first  two  sentences  corrects  the  anachronism  of 


1910,  showinsr  tliut  Cencral  1{.  Iv  Leo  did  not  write  the  fir.st  two  sentences 
in  The  Duty  Letter,  for  tlie  identical  rea.sons  tjiven  by  Mr.  Wright,  is  published 
f«r  the  first  time  in  this  jiaper.  Di-.  .1.  \\'illiain  Jones,  as  far  back  as  1874, 
in  his  "Per.sonal  Reminiscences  of  (ieneral  Kobert  E.  Lee,"  jjronounced  The 
Duty  Letter  "undoubtedly  sjjurious";  but  no  reasons  were  given  by  him  in 
this  book,  nor  in  his  .second  book,  ''Life  and  Letters  of  Robert  E.  Lee,"  pub- 
lished in  1906.  liut  some  time  between  1874  and  1904  Dr.  Jone.s  did  give 
reasons  for  his  denial  of  the  genuineness  of  The  .Duty  Letter,  in  a  published 
article,  which  the  writer  has  not  been  able  to  find.  See  as  to  this  a  fuller 
statement  hereafter. 

20.  The  occasion  for  Mr.  \^'right's  letter  to  the  Sun  was  the  republication 
of  The  Duty  Letter  in  that  j)ai)er,  on  February  22,  191.'^,  soon  after  the  death 
of  General  Custis  Lee.  The  Duty  Letter  was  sent  to  the  Siui  by  Mr.  Robert 
E.  Kelly,  now  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  but  a  native  of  New  Orleans,  La.  Soon 
after  The  Duty  Letter  ajipeared  in  the  Sun,  it  was  copied  bj-  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  Titnes-Dispatch,  the  Boston  Transcript,  and  no  doubt  by  other  papers. 
Mr.  Kelly  states  that  it  was  published  in  the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  as  far 
back  as  October  22,  1872,  about  one  year  after  its  first  jjublication  after  the 
war,  in  1871,  in  John  Esten  Cooke's  "Life  of  General  R.  E.  Lee."  Bet^veen 
the  dates  1871  and  1913,  The  Duty  Letter  has  continued  to  appear,  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  public  pr^ss,  jiririted  with  high  commendation,  but  with 
communications  questioning  its  authenticity  following  hard  on  its  publication. 

As  showing  the  intensity  of  feeling  in  the  South  in  respect  to  The  Duty 
Letter,  I  venture  to  copy,  without  permission,  a  few  lines  from  a  letter  dated 
June  /),  191.3,  from  Mr.  Robert  E.  Kelly,  to  whom  I  am  much  indebted  for 
assistance  in  my  researches  in  re  The  Duty  Letter.  After  stating  that  the 
letter  was  sent  to  him — a  mere  lad  at  a  boarding  school — by  his  father  in  1873, 
he  says:  "Ever  since  that  now  far-off  time  of  my  happy  boyhood  that  letter 
has  been  to  me  and  mine  a  vade  mrcuni,  fri(>nd,  and  philosopher."  And  he 
adds:  "You  can  never  know,  or  even  remotely  feel,  the  acute  and  deep  chagrin 
and  bitter  disai)pointment  which  pierced  my  innermost  soul  when  I  saw  a 
doubt  cast  on  the  authenticit}'  of  that  which  I  had  so  reverenced  and  held 
sacred  for  so  many  years." 

Assuredl}-  one  as.sumes  a  great  responsibility  when  he  dares  to  disturb 
such  sentiments  as  these.  But  to  the  writer  it  has  seemed  due  to  General 
Lee's  memory  to  .'settle,  if  possible,  before  death  destroj'ed  the  testimony  of 
witnesses,  the  doubt  that  overhung  The  Dutj-  Letter,  and  to  prevent  the  re- 
currence of  disputes  as  to  its  authenticitj'. 
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General  Lee's  leaving  home  to  join  his  "fine  old  regiment',' 
three  years  before  it  came  into  existence.  Undoubtedl3%  this 
theory  is  the  most  favorable  to  the  genuineness  of  The  Duty 
Letter,  and  it  deserves  careful  consideration.  I'he  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  its  adoption  are  as  follows: 

(1).  It  seems  an  easy  mode  of  a\'oiding  anachronism — the 
rock  on  which  literary  impostures  are  usualh'  wrecked — to  re- 
sort to  the  heroic  treatment  of  expunging  the  anachronism  as 
itself  a  forger>',  and  this  with  no  other  evidence  than  the  fact 
of  anachronism.  Assuming  that  whoever  sent  the  copy  of  The 
Duty  Letter  to  the  New  York  Sun  had  the  original  letter  in  his 
possession,  why  should  he  wish  to  "queer"  it,  l:)y  adding  the  first 
two  sentences,  and  that  with  utter  disregard  of  well-known 
facts?  The  genuine  letter,  if  there  was  one,  began,  no  doubt, 
with  some  kind  of  introduction.  If  something  preceded  the  third 
sentence:  "I  have  but  little  to  add  in  reply  to  your  letters  of 
March  26,  27,  and  28,"  why  not  leave  it  as  (jcneral  Lee  wrote 
it,  instead  of  substituting  something  else?  And  if  nothing  pre- 
ceded the  third  sentence,  was  not  that  sentence  a  sufficient  in- 
troduction? The  same  questions  may  be  asked  as  to  what  took 
place  in  the  office  of  the  New  York  Sun,  supposing  the  "editing" 
to  have  been  done  there.  Editing  implies  design.  An  editor 
may  correct  errors,  expunge  objectionable  matter,  shorten  what 
is  too  long  to  print  in  full.  But  why  should  the  editor  of  the 
Sun,  any  more  than  the  sender  of  the  copy  of  The  Duty  Letter, 
think  it  necessary  to  substitute  his  own  introduction  (and  what 
an  introduction!)  for  what  General  Lee  had  already  written;  or 
to  supply  an  introduction  which  General  Lee  did  not  write — 
being  himself,  in  either  case,  guilty  of  literary  forgery?  It  is 
simply  inconceivable.  It  is  far  easier  to  believe  that  the  whole 
letter  is  a  forgery,  for  which,  as  we  shall  see,  plausible  motives 
can  be  suggested,  than  to  believe  that  the  first  two  sentences 
are  a  forgery,  for  whose  fabrication  it  is  impossible  to  suggest 
any  motive  whatever.  The  first  answer,  then,  to  "The  Editorial 
Emendation  Theory"  is  that  it  rests  upon  a  gratuitous  assump- 
tion, so  incredible  as  to  be  negligible. 

(2).  But  conceding,  for  the  sake  of  argument  merely,  that 
the  first  two  sentences  of  The  Duty  Letter  should  be  stricken 
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out,  as  added  in  "editing;,"  will  this  remove  all  the  difficulties 
whirli  render  its  authenticity  doubtful?  I  think  it  can  be  shown, 
without  the  first  two  sentences,  that  The  Duty  Letter  is  a  forgery. 
The  reasons  arc  as  follows: 

(a).  Neither  the  orip;inal  of  The  Duty  Letter,  nor  any  copy 
of  it  (General  Lee  copied,  in  his  own  hand,  many  of  his  letters), 
has  been  found  among  the  papers  of  General  Lee.  The  Sun 
printed  from  a  copy.     It  did  not  profess  to  have  the  original. 

(b).  General  Custis  Lee  does  not  remember  that  he  ever  re- 
ceived such  a  letter.  Could  he  forget  it,  when  half  of  it  was  de- 
voted to  the  striking  anecdote  of  the  "Dark  Day,"  and  the  de- 
votion to  duty  of  the  "old" Puritan" — matters  which  w^ould  im- 
press the  imagination,  and  sink  deep  in  the  memory,  of  a  brilliant 
young  cadet,  not  yet  twenty-one?  And  the  occasion  when  he 
wrote  to  his  father  three  letters  on  three  successive  days,  could  he 
forget  that? 

(c).  Shorth"  after  its  publication  in  Richmond,  in  December, 
1864,  The  Duty  Letter  was  puf)licly  repudiated  and  pronounced 
a  forger>-.  This  repudiation  was,  no  doubt,  either  authorized, 
or  acquiesced  in,  b>-  General  Lee.  And  this  repudiation  was 
not  merely  of  the  first  two  sentences;  it  was  a  repudiation  of 
the  whole  letter.  The  writer  of  the  Repudiation  Letter — the 
"source  entitled  to  know" — declares:  "There  is  nothing  in  it 
that  can  be  recognized  as  genuine  by  any  one  familiar  with  his 
(General  Lee's)  style."  He  also  speaks  of  "the  mendacity  of 
our  enemies,  and  how  the\'  jiublish  things  that  are  utterly  false." 
Plainly  this  is  a  repudiation  of  the  whole  letter,  and  not  of  the 
first  two  sentences  onh'.  And  General  Lee  suffered  it  to  pass 
without  contradiction ! 

(d).  The  st\le  of  the  disputed  letter  differs  from  that  of  Gen- 
eral Lee.  This  is  asserted,  unequivocally,  by  the  "source  en- 
titled to  know,"  as  stated  above.  How  near  this  "source" 
must  ha\e  been  to  General  Lee  is  manifest  when  we  reflect  that 
in  1 864  none  of  General  Lee's  private  letters  had  been  published ; 
and  within  the  Confederate  lines  there  was  no  free  access  to 
General  Lee's  pri\ate  correspondence — such  as  was  permitted 
at  Arlington. 

But  op:)inions  may  differ  as  to  a  writer's  st\le,  even  among 
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those  familiar  Avith  it.  Man\  of  General  Lee's  private  letters 
social  and  domestic,  have  now  been  published,  and  have  been 
studied  critically  b>-  students  of  the  Lee  literature.  As  to  his 
style,  then,  and  its  resemblance  to  that  of  The  Duty  Letter, 
let  us  call  experts  of  the  highest  authority.  And  for  once  the 
experts  do  not  differ  in  opinion. 

Captain  \V.  Gordon  McCabe,  who  is  recognized  authority 
on  all  matters  pertaining  to  General  Lee,  says: 21  "The  moment 
I  read  the  Lee  letter,  years  ago,  I  knew  it  was  spurious,  quite 
apart  from  the  first  sentence  (first  two  sentences).  I  am  very 
familiar  with  Lee's  letters  (published  and  unpublished),  and  the 
whole  style  of  this  letter  is  foreign  to  him.  Lee  no  more  wrote 
that  letter  (whether  we  consider  it  from  an  objecti\"e  or  sub- 
jective point  of  view)  than  did  the  Apostle  Paul." 

Professor  Edward  S.  Joynes,  a  member  of  General  Lee's 
faculty  at  Washington  College  (now  Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
versity), whose  knowledge  of  English  and  ability  to  use  it  are 
unsurpassed  in  the  South,  writes: 2 2  "St^de  is  something  so  subtle, 
and  varies  so  much  with  the  mood  of  the  writer,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say,  generally,  whether  such  or  such  a  writing  is  or  is 
not  in  the  stjde  of  a  given  man.  I  should  say,  with  Custis  Lee, 
that  this  Avriting  (Duty  Letter)  is  a  fair  imitation  of  General 
Lee's  style — that  is,  of  his  mode  of  thought  and  expression. 
Yet,  somehow — I  cannot  say  exactly  how — it  seems  to  me  not 
like  him.  The  story  of  the  old  Puritan  is  not  like  him.  I  doubt 
if  any  similar  passage  can  be  found  in  his  writings.  And  the 
verA^  sentence,  'Duty,'  etc.,  does  not  sound  like  him;  for  General 
Lee  thought  or  cared  little  about  'words.'  He  would  hardly 
have  said:  'Duty  is  the  sublimest  tvord.'  Yet  all  this  is  con- 
jectural; for  style  is  too  subtle  a  thing  to  be  positively  identi- 
fied." 

The  third  expert  is  Dr.  Gamaliel  Bradford,  Jr.,  whose  remark- 
able book,  "Lee  the  American,"  has  already  been  referred  to. 
In  a  letter  to  the  writer,  dated  July  22,  1914,  Dr.  Bradford 
says:  "With  my  present  knowledge  on  the  subject,  it  would  ill 


21.  Letter  to  the  writer,  dated  June  1,  1913. 

22.  Letter  to  the  writer,  July  14,  1914.     Dr.  Joynes  is  now  Professor 
Emeritus  of  the  Universitv  of  South  Carolina. 
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liccoiiie  nic  lo  differ  from  such  experts  as  Colonel  McCabe  and 
Professor  Joynes.  and  on  the  whole  my  impression  agrees  with 
theirs  in  doubtinp;  the  genuineness  of  the  whole  letter,  though  I 
frankK-  confess  that,  had  I  not  been  rendered  suspicious  by  ex- 
ternal circumstances,  I  do  not  know  whether  any  such  doubt 
would  have  occurred  to  me.  In  other  words,  the  forgery,  if 
it  is  one,  is  executed  with  surprising  cleverness.  The  error,  if 
there  is  an  error,  consists  in  slightly  exaggerating  General  Lee's 
habits  of  thought  and  expression,  so  that  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  determine  where  the  genuine  begins,  and  the  spurious  ends. 

Still,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  something  in  the 

tone  of  the  moralizing  of  the  suspected  letter  is  a  little  more 
strained,  a  little  more  formal,  than  is  ordinary  in  other  letters 
(of  General  Lee).  The  sermonizing  (in  other  letters)  is  not 
generall}'  so  sustained  or  keyed  to  such  an  elaborate  pitch. 
Especialh',  I  cannot  quite  reconcile  nnself  to  the  anecdote  which 
constitutes  the  last  paragraph.  Yet  it  is  in  that  paragraph 
that  the  often  quoted  phrase  (Dut>',  then,  is  the  sublimest  word 

in  our  language)  occurs But  did  he  say,  'Duty 

is  the  sublimest  word  in  the  language'?  I  would  give  a  great 
deal  to  know,  and  that  is  why  I  am  so  much  interested  in  the 
authenticity'  of  this  letter." 

In  an  earlier  letter  to  the  writer,  dated  July  13,  1913,  Dr. 
Bradford  sa\s:  "The  sublimest  word  passage,  however,  seems 
to  me  decidedh'  characteristic  (of  Lee),  both  positively  and 
negatively ;  for  I  should  not  myself  be  ready  to  say  that  duty  was 
the  sublimest  word  in  our  language.  As  for  the  remainder  of 
the  forged  letter,  I  could  ne\er  feel  that  the  somewhat  melo- 
dramatic conclusion  was  quite  like  Lee."  And  in  a  letter  pub- 
lished in  the  Boston  Transcript,  February  28,  1913,  Dr.  Brad- 
ford says  of  The  Duty  Letter:  "I  suppose  that,  in  spite  of  all 
protest,  this  document  ivhich  rather  libels  Lee  in  its  excess  of 
preachment  will  go  down  to  future  generations  with  the  Cherry 
Tree  Story  of  Washington." 

In  addition  to  the  expert  testimony,  unfavorable  to  the  au- 
thenticity of  The  Duty  Letter  from  the  standpoint  of  its  style, 
I  now  desire  to  call  attention  to  some  specific  objections  based 
on  its  contents. 
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(a).  It  is  dated  from  "Arlington  House,  April  5,  1852,"  and 
represents  General  Lee  as  "just  in  the  act  of  leaving  home."  At 
that  time  General  Lee's  home  was  in  Baltimore,  not  at  Arling- 
ton. He  removed  to  West  Point,  as  Superintendent  of  the 
United  States  Military  Acadeni}',  on  September  1,  1852.  He  re- 
mained at  West  Point  until  April  3,  1855,  when  he  closed  his 
connection  with  the  Military  Academy.  On  April  2,  1855,  he 
wrote  to  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  Colonel  of  the  Second  Cavalry, 
Louisville,  K}-.,  and  stated,  "my  address  will  be  Arlington,  near 
Alexandria."  All  of  the  above  facts  are  shown  by  General 
Lee's  letters. 

(b).  The  Duty  Letter  is  dated  from  "Arlington  House." 
In  no  undisputed  letter  by  General  Lee  does  he  write  "Arlington 
House.''  LTsually  he  wrote  "Arlington,  Virginia,"  but  some- 
times added  "near  Alexandria,"  as  in  the  letter  to  Colonel 
Johnston  aI:iove;  or  "Arlington,  Washington  City,  D.  C,  or 
"Arlington,  Washington  City  P.  O.,"  but  never  "Arlington 
House."  2  3 

(c).  Passing  by  the  first  two  sentences,  with  their  bald 
blunders  which  have  been  sufficiently  exposed,  the  third  sentence 
is  remarkable.  General  Lee  is  made  to  say,  "I  have  but  little 
to  add  in  reply  to  your  letters  of  March  26,  27  and  28."  Is  it 
probable  that  Custis  Lee,  a  cadet  at  West  Point,  would  write 
to  his  father  on  three  successive  days?  Further  comment  on 
this  sentence  will  be  made  in  the  sequel. 

(d).  In  genuine  letters.  General  Lee's  style  is  severely  plain. 
He  does  not  use  metaphors  or  superlatives.  But  the  writer  of 
The  Duty  Letter  says:  "Your  letters  breathe  a  true  spirit  of 
frankness";  "Frankness  is  the  child  of  honesty  and  courage"; 
"Duty,  then,  is  the  sublimest  word  in  our  language,"  which  has 
been  commented  on  above  by  Dr.  Joynes. 

(e).  In  genuine  letters,  General  Lee's  grammar  and  syntax, 
though  not  always  faultless,  are  free  from  gross  errors.     But  in 


23.  See  the  Repudiation  Letter,  anle,  from  a  "source  entitled  to  know." 
In  a  letter  to  the  WTiter,  Miss  Mary  Custis  Lee  declares  that  General  Lee 
never  wTote  ''Arlington  House,"  but  that  his  father-in-law,  G.  W.  P.  Custis, 
did.  The  writer  has  scrutinized  manj'  letters,  published  and  unpublished, 
of  General  Lee,  and  has  never  seen  "Arlington  House"  save  in  the  disputed 
Dut3'  Letter. 
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The  I)iit>-  LcHiT  (waiA-inp:  a  mistake  in  the  second  sentence)  he 
is  made  1o  sa> .  "nnself  and  >oiir  mother,"  "me  and  your 
mother,"  for  wliich  cannot  he  pleached  Cardinal  Wolsey's  ex- 
cuse for  ''1'yj.n  cl  Rex  mens,''  uhich  so  offended  Menry  VIII. 
And  then  there  is  ihe  exlraordinarA-  sentence:  "We  should  live, 
act,  and  sa>  iiothini;  to  the  injur\-  of  another."  Live  nothing 
to  the  injur)  of  another!  Arl  nf)lhins;  to  the  injurx  of  another! 
Shade  of  Lindle>    Murra\! 

(f).  The  stor\-  of  the  old  Puritan,  w  hich  awakens  the  suspicion 
of  both  Dr.  Jo>nes  and  Dr.  Bradford,  is  found  in  "Barber's 
Historical  Coiuiecticut  Collections,"  a  purely  local  book  giving 
an  account  of  the  counties,  towns  and  cities  of  that  state,  the 
first  edition  of  which  was  published  in  1838.24  There  is  no 
cNidence  that  General  Lee  knew  of  this  anecdote.  He  does  not 
mention  it  in  any  undisputed  letter,  and  I  cannot  learn  that  he 
ever  alluded  to  it  in  his  family. 

In  The  Dut}'  Letter,  General  Lee  is  made  to  introduce  the 
Old  Puritan  in  this  rather  pompous  manner:  "As  to  duty  (which 
had  not  been  mentioned  before  and  seems  lugged  in  here  to  lead 
up  to  the  anecdote),  I  must  now  inform  you,''  etc.  He  then 
proceeds  to  expand  and  embellish  the  anecdote  far  beyond  the 
few  lines  in  Barber,  and  in  a  way  which  Dr.  Bradford  describes 
as  "somewhat  melodramatic."  Sureh'  this  is  not  our  Lee! 
Quantum  mutatus  ab  illo! 

While  some  of  the  above  objections  may  seem  trivial,  we 
should  not  forget  the  cumulative  effect  of  circumstantial  evi- 
dence.    K^•er^•thing,   great  and   small,   points   in   the   same  di- 


24.  The  Old  Puritan  anecdote,  as  fiiven  in  Barber,  page  403,  is  as  follows: 
"The  19th  of  May,  1780,  was  a  remarkable  dark  day.  Candles  were 
lighted  in  many  lioiises;  the  birds  were  silent  and  disappeared,  and  the  fowls 
retired  to  roost.  Tlie  legislature  of  Connecticut  was  then  in  session  at  Hart- 
ford. A  \evy  general  opinion  prcnailed  that  the  day  of  judgment  was  at  hand. 
The  House  of  Representatives,  being  unable  to  transact  their  business,  ad- 
journed. A  proposal  to  adjourn  the  Council  was  imder  consideration.  "VNTien 
the  opinion  of  Colonel  Davenport  was  a.sked,  he  answered,  'I  am  against  an 
adjournment.  The  day  of  judgment  is  either  approaching,  or  it  is  not.  If 
it  is  not,  there  is  no  cause  for  an  adjournment:  if  it  is,  I  choose  to  be  found 
doing  my  duty.     I  wish,  therefore,  that  candles  may  be  brought." 

Whittier's  poem  entitled  "Abraham  Davenport"  (the  Old  Pnritan)  was 
first  published  in  lS(j(),  just  two  years  after  The  Duty  Letter  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Sun.  It  is  probable  that  Whittier  saw  this  publication,  and  that 
his  poem  was  suggested  by  it. 
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rection — to  the  forgery  of  The  Duty  Letter.  ,  Circumstantial 
evidence  ma^^  be  likened  to  the  strands  of  a  rope.  A  single 
strand  may  be  easily  broken;  but  many  strands,  woven  into  a 
cable,  Avill  hold  a  battleship  at  anchor. 

VIII. 

3.     The  Compilation  Theory. 

This  third  theory  concerning  The  Duty  Letter  concedes  that 
the  letter  as  such,  is  a  forgery,  i.  e.,  that  General  Lee  never,  at 
any  time,  to  anybody,  wrote  the  letter  printed  in  the  New  York 
Sun  on  November  26,  1864.  But  it  is  suggested  that  the  forger, 
having  access  to  genuine  letters  of  General  Lee,  made  use  of 
their  contents  in  fabricating  the  spurious  letter,  and  that  some  of 
its  sentences  are  taken  from  such  genuine  letters. 

Thus  General  Custis  Lee,  in  the  letter  already  given,  says: 
"It  is  probable  that  the  letter  in  question  was  compiled  from 
several  letters  from  my  father,  with  such  additions  and  variations 
as  suited  the  compiler's  fancy."  And  Captain  McCabe  says: 
"I  have  always  regarded  the  letter  as  a  vsort  of  'cento'  of  odds 
and  ends  (badly  put  together)  from  Lee's  genuine  letters." 

The  same  view  is  taken  by  Dr.  Jones,  who  declares  that  The 
Duty  Letter  is  "the  product  of  some  ingenious  newspaper  cor- 
respondent, who  got  at  Arlington  a  number  of  General  Lee's 
letters,  and  taking  extracts  from  several,  manufactured  one  to 
his  taste." — "Life  and  Letters  of  Robert  E.  Lee,"  p.  436. 

On  the  other  hand.  Captain  R.  E.  Lee,  in  a  letter  to  the  writer, 
dated  January  18,  1911,  says:  "There  are  many  phrases  which  do 
not  sound  to  me  like  my  father."  (This  was  written  after  Cap- 
tain Lee  had  published  his  "Recollections  and  Letters"  in  1904). 
And  he  adds:  "I  cannot  conceive  of  the  motives  of  anyone  mak- 
ing up  this  letter  from  several  others.  If  so,  where  are  those 
letters  he  made  it  up  from?" 

This  challenge  of  Captain  Lee  to  The  Compilation  Theory — 
"If  so,  where  are  the  letters  he  made  it  up  from?" — has  never 
been  accepted,  and  his  question  remains  unanswered,  and  will 
so  remain  unless  letters  of  General  Lee,  not  now  known,  shall 
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hereafter  he  discovered.  The  Dut>-  Letter  consists  of  but  two 
topics.  Frankness  and  Dut>-,  with  the  extraordinary'  sentence, 
"We  should  Hve,  act,  and  say  nothing  to  the  injury  of  another," 
sandwiched  lietwcen  them.  There  are  two  letters,  as  we  shall 
see  later  (which  may  have  been  in  the  hand  of  the  forger)  that 
suggest  these  topics,  and  whose  style  is  imitated;  but  the  treat- 
ment of  the  topics,  and  the  language  used,  is'  wholly  different 
from  The  Dut>-  Letter.  In  other  words,  while  the  subjects  are 
the  same,  the  predicates  are  not.  To  this  extent  only  does 
there  seem  to  be  foundation  for  The  Compilation  Theory;  and 
this  explanation  of  the  contents,  in  part  at  least,  of  The  Duty 
Letter,  though  suggested  by  General  Custis  Lee  and  Captain 
McCabe.  and  affirmed  !)>'  Dr.  Jones,  must,  T  think,  be  rejected. 25 

IX. 

We  ha\e  now  seen  the  evidence  tending  to  show  that  General 
Lee  did  not  write  The  Duty  Letter;  and  with  this,  perhaps,  the 
discussion  might  close.  But  the  question  presses,  if  General 
Lee  did  not  write  The  Duty  Letter,  who  did?  Somebody  wrote 
it.     \\'hat  was  his  motive? 

This  is  the  region  of  conjecture,  but  I  believe  proper  inferences 
from  known  facts  will  disclose  both  the  forger  and  his  motive. 

The  Dut\"  Letter  was  published,  as  has  been  stated,  in  the  New 
York  Sii9i,  \o\ember  26,  1864,  with  this  introduction,  written 
by  the  forger,  or  else  by  the  editor  on  information  supplied  by 


25.  It  is  nianifost  that  the  objections  to  tlie  genuineness  of  the  residue 
of  The  Duty  Letter  (after  rejecting  the  first  two  sentences  as  "not  written 
b}'  General  Lee")  which  have  been  stated  in  discussing  The  Editorial  Emenda- 
tion Theory,  apply  equally  to  The  Compilation  Theory,  and  need  not  be  re- 
peated here. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  Dr.  Jones  who  in  his  "Personal  Reminiscences," 
published  in  1874,  pronounced  (p.  133)  The  Duty  Letter  "unquestionably 
spurious,"  (with  the  statement,  however,  that  the  Duty  Sentence  "did  occur 
in  a  letter  to  his  son"),  in  his  second  book,  "Life  and  Letters,"  published  in 
1906,  adopts  (p.  436)  The  Compilation  Theory  to  the  fullest  extent.  (See 
the  extract  quoted  above).  It  is  probable  that  before  publishing  the  second 
book  he  had  written  to  General  Custis  Lee,  and  received  an  answer  similar 
to  that  to  the  writer  from  which  the  above  quotation  is  made.  This  is  in- 
dicated by  the  close  resemblance  between  the  expression  "as  suited  the 
compiler's  fancj-,"  in  General  Lee's  letter  to  the  writer,  and  the  expression 
"to  his  taste,"  used  by  Dr.  .Jones. 
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him:  "The  original  of  the  following  private  letter,  from  General 
Lee  to  his  son,  was  found  at  Arlington  House,  and  is  interesting 
as  illustrating  a  phase  in  his  character."  Xow,  it  is  rare  that  a 
lie  is  all  a  lie;  usually  it  has  some  basis  of  truth.  In  this  case, 
while  no  letter  of  General  Lee  was  "found  at  Arlington  House" 
of  which  The  Duty  Letter  was  a  true  copy,  yet  letters  of  General 
Lee  were  found  there  which  suggested  the  literary  imposture 
(for  that  is  all  it  was),  furnished  the  topics  discussed,  and  served 
as  models  of  General  Lee's  sententious  and  aphoristic  style, 
otherwise  unknown  to  the  fabricator.  This  assumes  (1)  that 
such  genuine  letters  were  left  at  Arlington,  accessible  to  all 
comers,  and  (2)  that  they  contained  allusions,  at  least,  to  the 
two  topics.  Frankness  and  Duty,  treated  of  in  The  Duty  Letter. 
We  shall  now  show  that  both  assumptions  are  true. 

1 .  I  have  before  me  the  dates  of  a  number  of  letters  written 
to  G.  W.  Custis  Lee  by  General  Lee,  which  were  taken  from 
Arlington,  during  the  war,  and  w^hich  have  since  been  returned 
to  General  Custis  Lee,  or  to  Miss  Mary  Lee,  General  Lee's  oldest 
daughter.  They  were  all  written  in  the  years  1851  and  1852, 
some  of  them  very  near  to  the  date  of  the  forged  letter,  April 
5,  1852.26 

As  recently  as  July  11,  1913,  Mr.  W.  H.  Hawkins,  of  Spring- 
field, Massachusetts,  returned  to  Miss  Mary  Lee  four  letters 
found  by  him,  during  the  war,  at  Arlington.  He  gave  this  ac- 
count of  finding  these  letters,  in  a  communication  to  the  Times- 
Dispatch,  offering  to  return  them:  "I  found  these  letters  on  the 
walk,  leading  from  the  front  to  the  rear,  along  one  side  of  the  Lee 
mansion,  at  Arlington,  when  my  regiment  was  stationed  in  that 
vicinity,  in  the  Spring  of  1863."  These  letters  were  dated  in 
1851  and  1852;  and  one  of  them  from  General  Lee  to  Custis  Lee, 


26.  In  the  years  18.51  and  1852,  Custis  Lee  was  a  cadet  at  West  Point. 
He  entered  the  Academy  in  1850,  and  graduated  in  1854.  The  letters  re- 
ceived by  him,  while  a  cadet,  were,  no  doubt,  brought  to  Arlington,  and  left 
there  when,  at  the  opening  of  the  war,  he  resigned  his  commission  and  came 
South.  The  dates  of  these  letters,  so  close  to  that  of  the  forged  letter,  April 
5,  1852,  is  a  strong  argument  that  this  is  the  true  date  of  The  Duty  Letter, 
and  that  The  Wrong  Date  Theory  is  untenable. 
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was  dated  I'ebriian-  1,  1S52,  aliout  two  months  before  the  date 
of  the  fortjed  letter. 2 7 

2.  Aiiioiiil;  the  letters  left  at  Arlington,  and  since  returned 
to  the  Lee  famih  ,  there  are  two  which  refer  to  the  topics  of  The 
Duty  Letter,  and  which  nia>'  have  been  used  by  the  forger. 

(1).  Letter  dated  Baltimore,  May  4,  185L  from  General  Lee 
to  Custis  Lee,  then  a  cadet  at  West  Point.  This  letter  is  printed 
on  pages  71-74.  of  Dr.  J.  William  Jones'  second  book  on  General 
Lee.  i:)ublished  in  1906,  entitled  "Life  and  Letters  of  Robert  E. 
Lee."  The  time  at  which  this  letter  was  first  printed,  and  other 
circumstances,  indicate  that  it  is  one  of  those  left  at  Arlington, 
and  afterwards  recovered  by  the  Lee  family,  but  the  fact  cannot 
be  fully  established  by  external  evidence.  But  the  internal 
evidence  points  strongly  to  its  use  by  the  forger,  as  supplying 
the  topics — Frankness  and  Dut>' — discussed  in  The  Duty 
Letter.  2  8 


27.  I  am  indebted  to  Miss  Mar\'  Lee  (letter  to  the  WTiter  August  10, 
191.3,)  for  this  account  of  the  letter  by  General  Lee  to  Custis  Lee,  dated 
"Baltimore,  February  1,  1S52:"  "He  was  then  anticipating  the  return  of 
Custis  from  West  Point,  on  his  furlough;  but  though  he  was  stimulating  him 
to  be  No.  1  in  his  class,  (which  he  was),  the  word  Duly  was  not  mentioned." 
This  stimulating  Custis  to  be  No.  1  in  his  class  is  the  burden  of  several  other 
letters  by  General  Lee  to  him,  written  about  this  time. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  original  of  The  Duty  Letter  may  be  in 
existence,  and  may  yet  be  returned  to  th(>  Lee  family.  The  same  may  be  sug- 
gested of  some  letter  containing  the  sentence,  "Duty,  then,  is  the  sublimest 
word  in  our  language."  But  the  evidence  is  so  strong  that  The  Duty  Letter 
is  spurious,  that  any  letter  now  produced  purporting  to  be  its  original,  and 
to  be  in  General  Lee's  handwriting,  should  be  closely  scrutinized,  as  probably 
itself  a  forgery.  As  to  the  sentence,  "Duty,  then,  is  the  sublimest  word  in 
our  language,"  it  is,  of  course,  not  impossible  that  he  WTote  it  in  some  other 
letter,  and  that  the  letter  may  yet  be  returned.  But  after  fifty  years,  if  the 
intense  interest  in  the  authenticity  of  this  sentence  has  not  caused  its  pro- 
duction, it  is  most  improbable  that  a  letter  containing  it  will  yet  be  found. 
Like  old  Montaigne,  one  may  say  of  this:  "I  believe  in  no  miracles  outside  of 
the  Scriptures." 

28.  The  first  two  paragraphs  of  this  letter  (all  that  were  used  by  the 
forger,  the  remainder  of  the  letter,  a  long  one,  being  filled  up  with  personal 
and  domestic  matters),  are  as  follows: 

"Baltimore,  May  4,  1851 
''My  Dearest  Son: 

"Your  letter  of  the  27th  ultimo,  which  I  duly  received,  has  given  me  more 
pleasure  than  any  that  I  now  recollect  having  ever  received.  It  has  assured 
me  of  the  confidence  you  feel  in  my  love  and  affection,  and  with  what  frank- 
ness and  candor  you  open  to  me  all  your  thoughts. 

"So  long  as  I  meet  with  such  return  from  my  children,  and  see  them  strive 
to  respond  to  my  wishes,  and  exertions,  for  their  good  and  happiness  I  can 
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Comparing  The  Duty  Letter  with  the  first  two  paragraphs  of 
the  letter  of  May,  1851,  as  printed  in  the  footnote,  it  will  be 
seen  that  in  both  letters  the  "frankness"  of  Custis  Lee  is  com- 
mended (in  The  Duty  Letter  a  homily  is  written  on  "frankness"). 
In  both  letters  reference  is  made  to  Custis  Lee's  fellow-students, 
though  in  The  Dut>-  Letter  they  are  called  "classmates,"  and  in 
the  other  "cadet  friends."  In  both  letters  there  is  a  reference 
to  duty.  In  The  Duty  Letter  the  old  Puritan  anecdote  is  intro- 
duced, with  comments  which  Dr.  Bradford  thinks  "somewhat 
melodramatic";  in  the  other  letter.  General  Lee  says:"  Your 
efforts  to  do  your  duty  will  bring  you  delight  and  gratification 
far  surpassing  all  that  idleness  and  selfishness  can  give."     But 


meet  with  calmness  and  unconcern  all  else  the  world  may  have  in  store  for  me. 
I  cannot  express  my  pleasure  at  hearing  you  declare  your  determination  to 
shake  off  the  listless  fit  that  has  seized  upon  you,  and  to  arouse  all  your  facul- 
ties into  activity  and  exertion.  The  determination  is  alone  wanting  to  ac- 
complish the  wish.  At  times  the  temptation  to  relax  will  be  hard  upon  you, 
but  will  grow  feebler  and  more  feeble  by  constant  resistance.  The  full  play 
of  your  young  and  growing  powers,  the  daily  exercise  of  all  your  energies, 
the  consciousness  of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  the  pleasure  of  knowing  your 
efforts  to  do  your  duty,  will  bring  you  a  delight  and  gratification  far  surpassing 
all  that  idleness  and  selfishness  can  give.  Try  it  fairly  and  take  your  own* 
experience.  I  know  it  will  confirm  you  in  your  present  resolve  to  'try  and  do 
your  best,'  and  if  that  does  not  recompense  j'ou  for  your  devotion  and  labor, 
you  will  find  it  in  the  happiness  which  it  brings  to  father  and  mother,  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  all  your  friends.  I  do  not  tliink  you  lack  either  energy  or 
ambition.  Hitherto  you  have  not  felt  the  incentive  to  call  them  forth.  'Con- 
tent to  do  well,'  you  have  not  tried  'to  do  better.'  The  latter  will  as  assuredly 
follow  the  effort  as  the  former.  Every  man  has  ambition.  The  young  sol- 
dier especially  feels  it.  Honor  and  fame  are  all  that  he  aspires  to.  But  he 
cannot  reach  either  by  volition  alone,  and  he  sometimes  shrinks  from  the  trials 
necessary  to  accomplish  them.  Let  this  never  be  your  case.  Keep  them  con- 
stantly before  you  and  firmly  pursue  them.  They  will  at  last  be  won.  .  I  am 
ver}^  much  pleased  at  the  interest  taken  by  the  cadets  in  your  success.  Surely 
it  requires  on  your  part  a  corresponding  return.  They  desire  to  see  you 
strive  at  least,  to  gratify  their  wishes.  Prove  yourself  worth}'  of  their  affec- 
tion. Hold  yourself  above  every  mean  action.  Be  strictly  honorable  in 
every  act,  and  be  not  ashamed  to  do  right.  Acknowledge  right  to  be  your  aim 
and  strive  to  reach  it.  I  feel,  too,  so  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  candid 
avowal  of  all  your  feelings.  Between  us  two  let  there  be  no  concealment. 
I  may  give  you  advice  and  encouragement  and  you  will  give  me  pleasure." 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  since  the  publication  of  tliis  letter  by  Dr. 
Jones,  it  has  disappeared,  and  cannot  be  found  either  among  the  papers  of 
General  Lee  or  among  those  of  Dr.  Jones.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  known 
whether  Dr.  Jones  printed  from  a  copy,  or  from  the  original.  If  there  were 
both  original  and  copy  (frequently  the  case  with  General  Lee's  letters),  then 
one  or  the  other  may  have  been  left  at  Arhngton,  and  used  by  the  forger. 
In  this  case  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  letter  was  returned 
to  the  Lee  family. 
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the  genuine  letter  ignores  the  "Old  I^uritan";  and  the  sentence 
about  duty  is  in  plain  words,  omitting  the  bold  figure:  "Duty, 
then,  is  the  sublimest  word  in  our  language."  29 

(2).  Letter  dated  January  12,  18vS2,  by  General  Lee  to  Custis 
Lee.  This  is  a  letter  of  congratulation  on  Custis  Lee's  becoming 
a  Corporal  in  the  Cadet  Corps. 

It  is  certain  that  this  letter  was  found  at  Arlington  during 
the  war  and  was  returned  to  General  Custis  Lee  some  years  ago: 
A  brief  extract  will  show  how  it  rings  the  changes  on  duty. 
"Do  \our  dut\-  honestly  and  faithfully,  without  favor  and  with- 
out partialit\  .  Do  not  seek  to  report,  but  let  it  be  seen  that 
though  it  gi\cs  >ou  pain,  still  you  must  do  your  duty.  That 
this  dut>-  is  equal.  Never  more  or  less  rigid,  but  always 
the  same,  and  >our  duty.  The  same  as  regards  your  dearest 
friend  or  worst  encnn  .  You  will  thus  gain  esteem  and  affection, 
and  not  dislike  or  hatred.  The  just  are  always  loved  and  never 
hated."  It  will  be  observed  how  close  the  date  of  the  letter, 
January  12,  1852,  is  to  that  of  The  Duty  Letter.  Also  that  it 
is  an  excellent  example  of  General  Lee's  style  in  his  familiar 
"letters  to  his  children. 

X. 

But  admitting  that  the  forger,  who  connects  himself  with 
Arlington  in  what  he  wrote  to  the  New  York  Sun,  might  have 
had  access  to  letters  of  General  Lee,  disclosing  his  style,  and  sug- 
gesting the  topics  of  The  Duty  Letter,  the  question  of  motive 
remains  to  be  considered.  One  may  borrow  the  "liven>'  of 
Heaven  to  serve  the  Devil  in,"  but  why  falsely  assume  the  livery 
of  Heaven  to  inculcate  duty  and  teach  morality?  It  has  been 
said  that  one  capable  of  feeling  that  "Duty  is  the  sublimest 
word  in  our  language,"  would  hardly  be  capable,  while  penning 
that  sentence,  of  committing  a  breach  of  duty  by  perpetrating 

29.  Whilo  the  topics  in  Tho  Duty  Letter  and  in  the  letter  of  May  4, 
IS.'Sl,  are  the  same,  the  lanjiuape  used  and  the  treatment  of  the  topics  differ. 
There  is,  however,  one  parallelism  of  expression  whirh  attracts  attention. 
In  The  Dutv  Letter,  General  Lee  is  made  to  say,  "Take  it  for  granted  that  you 
mean  to  do  richt";  while  in  the  other  letter  he  says,  "Acknowledge  right  to  be 
your  aim,  and  stiivc  to  reach  it."  What  significance,  if  any,  attaches  to  this 
parallelism  is  left,  to  the  reader's  judgment. 
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a  forgery.  This  seems  paradoxical ;  but  I  think  the  explanation 
is  plain,  when  we  approach  The  Duty  Letter  from  the  right 
angle. 

The  key  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  found  by  remember- 
ing that  The  Duty  Letter  should  not  be  taken  too  seriously. 
It  is  not  forgery  in  a  legal  sense  (such  a  letter  could  not  be) ;  it 
is  not  a  crime,  but  only  a  literary  imposture,  by  way  of  imitation 
of  another's  style  and  sentiments,  of  which  there  are  numerous 
instances.  One  of  the  recognized  motives  for  such  imposture 
is  fun — the  pleasure  of  a  practical  joke,  mere  mental  diversion, 
without  malice,  or  the  desire  to  injure  any  one.  It  may  serv^e 
to  w^hile  aw^ay  an  idle  hour,  as  a  test  of  one's  power  of  imitation,  so 

The  reference  to  Arlington  in  the  forged  letter  points  to  that 
place  as  the  scene  of  the  concoction  of  the  forged  letter;  and  the 
"old  Puritan"  anecdote,  from  the  local  histqry  of  Connecticut, 
indicates  someone  from  that  state  as  the  villain  in  the  play. 
Not  a  newspaper  correspondent,  as  Dr.  Jones  suggests — such 
"copy"  would  not  be  expected  from  a  war  correspondent — but 
rather  some  bright  young  graduate  from  Yale,  a  soldier  in  the 
Federal  Army,  and  now  in  camp  at  Arlington.  Here  time  hangs 
heavy  on  his  hands.  To  relieve  ennui,  he  examines  the  letters  of 
General  Lee  scattered  around,  and  among  them  the  two  referred 
to  above  as  suggesting  the  forged  letter.  He  is  struck  by  their 
sententious,  didactic  style  (General  Lee,  himself,  has  spoken  of 
his  "old  habit  of  giving  advice") ;  and  the  thought  occurs  to  him 
that  it  would  be  easy  of  imitation.  He  is  familiar  with  literary 
impostures,  but  probably,  as  yet,  the  thought  of  publication 
has  not  occurred  to  him. 

With  the  letter  of  May  4,  1851,  as  the  cue,  he  begins  wdth, 
"Your  letters  breathe  a  true  spirit  of  frankness,"  and  writes  the 
paragraph  on  that  topic — commonplace  enough — but  still  in 
imitation  of  the  style  of  Lee.  But  what  next?  He  sees  that 
both  letters  speak  of  duty,  and  he  recalls  the  anecdote  of  the 

.30.  "The  motives  of  the  Hterary  forger  are  commonly  mixed,  but  they 
may  perhaps  be  analyzed  roughly  into  piety,  greed,  'push,'  and  love  of  fun. 
Occasionally  it  has  happened  that  forgeries  begun  for  the  mere  sake  of  ex- 
erting the  imitative  faculty,  and  of  raising  a  laugh  against  the  learned,  have 
been  persevered  with  in  earnest."  Andrew  Lang's  "Books  and  Bookmen," 
pp.  16,  17.     See  also  J.  A.  Farrer's  "Literary  Forgeries,"  p.  1. 
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"Old  Puritan"  from  the  local  history  of  his  own  state.  He 
tells  the  story,  and  his  comment  on  it  concludes  the  letter.  As 
he  re-reads  the  letter,  and  recalls  that  General  Lee  is  known  as 
the  great  exemplar  of  devotion  to  dut>-.  he  smiles  as  he  thinks 
that  he  has  made  Lee  of  Arlington  sit  at  the  feet  of  Da\enport 
of  Stamford,  that  he  has  made  the  Virginia  Cavalier  learn  duty 
from  the  (Connecticut  Puritan! 

.\iid  now  he  f.dls  in  love  with  his  imitation — and  especially 
wiih    (he   old    Puritan   stor\-   unknown   as   yet  outside  of  Con- 
necticut- and  the  thought  of  newspaper  publication  occurs  to 
him.     Could  he  deceive  a  paper  like  the  New  York  Sun,  and  add 
one  more  to  the  long  list  of  literar\-  impostures?     He  decides 
to  try.     But  now  comes  the  rub.     It  was  easy  to  follow  the  model 
letters  as  to  style  and  topics,  and  address  the  forged  letter  to 
G.  \\\  Custis  Lee.  at  a  date  near  that  of  the  model  letters  when 
he  was  a  cadet  at  West  Point.     But  how  begin  the  letter?     In 
the  pretended  copy  sent  to  the  Stin,  the  original  not  being  pro- 
duced,  there  must  be  an   introduction,   and    that  introduction 
must   ha\-e   vraisemblance,   or   success   will    be   impossible.     He 
knows  that  General  Lee  resigned  his  commission  as  Colonel  of  a 
Ca\alr>  regiment,  when  on  his  State's  secession,  he  left  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States  for  that  of  his  native  Virginia.     He  also 
knows  that  for  some  years  prior  to  the  war  he  Jiad  been  stationed 
somewhere  in  the  distant  Southwest.     He  knows  that  the  letter 
must  be  short  (it  is  said  that  Shakespeare  killed  Mercutio  be- 
cause he  could  not  sustain  the  character  any  longer),  and  so  he 
decides  to  represent   the  letter  as   "hasty."     But  why  haste? 
Because  General  Lee  is  in  the  act  of  leaving   home  to  join  his 
regiment  just  ordered  somewhere,  from  Texas  to  New  Mexico, 
probably.     Hence  the  first  two  sentences.     He  knew  that  he 
was  weak  on  his  facts;  but  he  hoped  that  this  introduction  would 
be  "a  good  enough  Morgan  until  after  the  election."     And  so  it 
proved.     Though  he   "missed  with   both  barrels" — as  to  time 
and  place,  was  not  the  New  York  Sun  deceived,  and  also  the 
Whig,  and  the  Sentinel?     Doubtless  he  expected  detection  ulti- 
mately, but  this  would  be  a  part  of  the  fun.     What  is  the  good 
of  a  practical  joke  if  its  victim  is  never  the  wiser? 

But  he  was  not  content  with  the  first  two  sentences  of  the 
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introduction.  He  adds  a  third,  which  for  a  long  time  was  a 
puzzle  to  me — the  fact  stated  is  so  unnecessary,  and  so  im- 
probable. It  is  this:  "I  have  but  little  to  add  in  reply  to  your 
letters  of  March  26,  27,  and  28."  Custis  Lee  writes  to  his  father 
on  three  successive  days,  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday,  instead 
of  waiting  till  Sunday,  the  regulation  day  for  filial  correspon- 
dence! Custis  Lee,  a  cadet  at  West  Point,  and  then  and  al- 
ways chary  of  letter-writing.  And  his  father  is  pleased  to  re- 
ceive the  three  letters — such  dutiful  behavior!  And  this, 
though  at  this  time  he  was  urging  Custis  to  strain  every  nerve 
to  stand  at  the  head  of  his  class.  And  although  General  Lee 
had  already  answered  the  three  letters  once  ("I  have  but  little 
to  add  in  reply"),  he  proceeds  to  answer  them  a  second  time! 
And  while  in  haste,  because  just  in  the  act  of  leaving  home  for 
New  Mexico,  he  writes  what  sounds  like  a  leisure!}-  disquisition 
on  morals,  and  the  proper  conduct  of  life! 

To  explain  the  mystery  of  the  three  letters  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  Custis  Lee  was  in  some  trouble,  and  was  seeking  his 
father's  help.  But  General  Lee's  reply  does  not  indicate  this. 
And  the  Adjutant  of  West  Point  declares  si  that,  at  the  date  of 
The  Duty  Letter,  April  2,  1852,  "The  records  of  the  Military 
Academy  reveal  nothing,  not  even  a  report,  that  might  cause 
this  cadet  (G.  W.  Custis  Lee)  discontent;  nor  is  his  name  men- 
tioned in  any  of  the  letters  sent  or  recei^•ed  at  these  headquarters 
at  that  time." 

What,  then,  is  the  explanation  of  the  three  letters?  Simply 
this — the  fabricator  knew  that  it  would  seem  strange  if  General 
Lee,  about  to  leave  home  for  a  long  absence,  should  write  a 
letter  to  his  son  containing  nothing  but  "preachment,"  and  an 
anecdote  brought  from  a  sufficient  distance  as  a  text  for  more 
preachment.  What  father  would  write  such  a  letter  under 
such  circumstances?  It  was  a  characteristic  of  General  Lee 
(and  the  full  text  of  the  model  letters  shows  it),  to  write  all  the 
news.  His  letters  are  full  of  personals  about  the  family  and 
friends.  In  his  "Recollections  and  Letters"  (p.  206)  Captain 
Lee  savs  of  his  father:  "To  the  members  of  his  family  who  were 
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away  he  wrote  res^jularK',  and  was  their  best  correspondent  on 
home  matters,  telling  in  his  charming  way  all  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  the  household  and  the  neighbors." 

The  fabricator  of  The  Out}-  Letter  was  a  bright  young  fellow 
(though  a  little  weak  on  his  English,  as  is  the  case  with  a  good 
man\-  college  graduates),  and  he  saw  that  the  total  absence  of 
personal  allusions  might  arouse  suspicion,  and  lead  to  discovery 
of  the  forgen>'.  Rut  how  venture  on  personals?  Ignorance  and 
blunders  would  sureh  l)ctra>'  him.  In  this  dilemma  he  resorted 
to  the  ingenious  device  of  pretending  that  the  forged  letter  was 
a  second  reply  to  letters  already  once  answered.  And  he  makes 
General  Lee  refer  to  the  receipt  of  three  letters  to  explain  the 
need  of  a  second  reply.  Doubtless  he  was  aware  how  extra- 
ordinary, not  to  say  preposterous,  three  letters  on  three  successive 
da>s,  by  a  young  man  to  his  father,  would  appear  to  anyone  who 
had  ever  been  a  student  or  a  cadet;  but  again  he  reflected  that 
this  sentence,  too,  would  be  "a  good  enough  Morgan  until  after 
the  election" — and  the  event  so  prov^ed. 

It  has  been  objected,  howe\'er,  that  this  explanation  of  the 
genesis  of  the  forged  letter  fails,  in  that  it  does  not  take  account 
of  the  war.  and  the  bitter  feeling  between  the  North  and  the 
South.  Wh\ ,  it  is  asked,  should  a  Northern  man,  a  "warrior 
in  arms"  against  General  Lee,  fabricate  a  letter  so  much  to  his 
credit,  thus  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  South?  But  how 
else  could  the  fabricator  impersonate  Lee,  with  any  hope  that 
his  imposture  would  be  successful?  North  and  South,  General 
Lee  was  already  recognized  as  "a  noble  figure,  lofty  and  pa- 
triotic"— a  man  who  "reverenced  his  conscience  as  his  King," 
and  ever  gave  ear  to  Duty,  that  "Stern  Daughter  of  the  Voice 
of  God."  There  was  no  bitterness  against  General  Lee  in  the 
North  (as  there  was  against  Jefferson  Davis).  Is  it  inconceiv- 
able that  such  a  letter  should  be  written  in  the  name  of  Lee  by  a 
Federal  soldier,  when  we  know  that  the  New  York  Stin,  in  1864, 
had  the  courage  and  magnanimity  to  publish  it  (believing  it 
genuine),  and  to  scatter  it  broadcast  through  the  North?  The 
Suv,  howe\er,  did  not  forget  to  remind  its  readers  that  the  letter 
"illustrated  otie  phase  of  Lee's  character."  (Italics  mine.)  There 
might  be  others  not  so  amiable. 
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And  now  our  inquiry  into  the  authenticity-  of  this  famous 
Duty  Letter  is  ended.  Was  ever  a  genuine  letter  enmeshed 
in  such  a  network  of  suspicious  circumstances — all  pointing  one 
way,  and  that  way  forgery!  The  evidence  is  not  only  consistent 
with  forgery,  but  inconsistent  with  any  other  hypothesis.  It  is 
said  that  the  letter  Is  "mysterious."  So  it  is  mysterious,  more 
than  mysterious,  utterly  beA\  ildering,  indeed,  if  Me  assume  it  to 
be  genuine.  But  on  the  hypothesis  of  forgery,  all  is  clear. 
This  is  the  clue  to  the  labyrinth,  this  the  master-ke>'  that  un- 
locks all  doors.  I  indict  The  Duty  Letter  as  guilty  of  literary 
forgery.  x'\nd  I  belicAe  that,  taking  into  consideration  the  cumu- 
lative effect  of  all  the  evidence,  there  can  be  but  one  verdict — 
guilty  as  indicted.     And  this  be>'ond  any  reasonable  doubt. 

XL 

But,  assuming  now  that  The  Duty  Letter  as  a  whole  is  a 
literary  forgery,  the  question  may  still  be  asked.  Is  it  not  possible 
that  the  sentence,  "Duty,  then,  is  the  sublimest  word  in  our  lan- 
guage" may  be  saved?  Take  away  all  the  rest,  but  leave  us 
this!  May  not  this  sentence  have  occurred  in  a  genuine  letter 
of  Lee,  where  it  was  found  by  the  forger  and  transferred  to  The 
Dut3^  Letter?  In  other  words,  may  not  The  Compilation 
Theory,  to  this  extent,  at  least,  be  true?  The  Duty  Sentence  is 
now  so  associated  with  General  Lee,  is  so  universally  taken  as 
the  keynote  of  his  character,  that  to  deny  its  authenticity 
seems  almost  sacrilegious.  Even  Gamaliel  Bradford,  who  does 
not  admire  The  Duty  Letter  as  a  whole,  declares  of  the  Duty 
Sentence:  "I  would  give  a  great  deal  to  be  assured  that  it  is  a 
genuine  utterance  of  Lee." 

This  theory  of  repudiation  of  The  Duty  Letter  as  a  whole, 
with  the  acceptance,  nevertheless,  of  the  Duty  Sentence  as 
genuine,  has  the  support  of  no  less  an  authority  than  Dr.  J. 
William  Jones,  one  of  the  earliest  and  best-known  biographers  of 
General  Lee.  Thus  in  Jones'  "Personal  Reminiscences  of  Gen- 
eral R.  E.  Lee,"  published  in  1874,  it  is  said  (p.  133):  "The  letter 
which  has  been  so  widely  published,  purporting  to  have  been 
written  by  General  Lee  at  Arlington  to  his  son  Custis  at  West 


Point,  is  uiK)uestionahh-  spurious.  But  the  expression,  'Duty 
is  the  suhHmest  word  in  the  English  [should  be  'our']  language,' 
did  occur  in  a  letter  to  his  son."  And  this  positive  affirmation, 
both  as  to  the  si^uriousncss  of  The  Duty  Letter,  and  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  l)ut>  Sentence,  is  repeated  by  Dr.  Jones  in  "Life 
Letters  of  Robert  K.  Lee."  pul)Hshed  Ih  1006.  (See  page 
436). 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  neither  in  his  first  book  concern- 
ing General  Lee,  published  in  1874,  nor  in  the  second,  published 
in  1906,  thirty-two  \ears  later,  does  Dr.  Jones  give  any  reason, 
whate\er,  for  pronouncing  The  Dut\'  Letter  "unc|uestionably 
spurious,"  or  an>-  authority  for  his  emphatic  statement  that  the 
expression,  "Dut\',  then,  is  the  sublimest  word  in  our  language," 
"did  occur  in  a  letter  to  his  son."  And  yet  he  must  have  known, 
when  he  published  his  second  book,  that  many  had  refused  to  ac- 
cept his  ipse  dixit  as  to  the  spuriousness  of  The  Duty  Letter;  and 
that  those  who  relied  on  his  assurance  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  Duty  Sentence,  \et  longed  "to  make  assurance  doubly  sure" 
by  being  told  when  the  letter  containing  this  precious  sentence 
was  written,  to  which  son  (General  Lee  had  three  sons),  and  with 
what  context.  On  all  these  matters,  in  both  his  books.  Dr. 
Jones  is  as  silent  as  the  grave.  3  2 


32.  As  to  the  statement  that  The  Duty  Letter  i.s  "unquestionably 
spurious,"  Dr.  Jones,  I  am  informed  by  both  Captain  R.  E.  Lee,  Jr.,  and  Cap- 
tain W.  Gordon  McCabe,  pubhshed  a  letter  jriving  his  reasons  for  pronouncinji 
it  a  forgery.  Captain  Lee  (letter  to  the  writer,  January  IS,  1911),  says  that 
the  article  was  exhaustive,  and  caused  him  to  exclude  The  Duty  Letter  from 
his  ''Recollections  and  Letters."  Captain  McCabe  (letter  to  the  writer, 
January  27,  1911),  says:  "I  quite  forget  his  (Dr.  Jones')  line  of  argument  to 
prove  the  spuriousness  of  the  letter,  but  1  suppose  it  was  the  obvious  one,  as 
indicated  in  General  Custis  Lee's  letter." 

Neither  Captain  Lee  nor  Captain  McCabe  recalled  when  or  where  Dr. 
Jones'  letter  was  published,  but  Captain  McCabe  thought,  probably,  in  the 
Richmond  Dispatch.  The  time  of  publication  must  have  been  prior  to  190-1, 
when  Captain  Lee's  book  was  published,  for  he  omitted  The  Duty  Letter 
because  of  Dr.  Jones'  article. 

For  more  than  three  years  I  have  used  every  means  in  my  power  to  dis- 
cover Dr.  Jones'  letter,  but  without  success.  It  cannot  be  found  among  his 
papers,  nor  in  his  scrap-books.  For  ver}'  great  kindness  in  making  search 
for  the  lost  letter  among  Dr.  Jones'  papers  and  scrap-books,  I  am  indebted 
to  his  four  sons,  Rev.  Carter  Helm  Jones,  D.  D.,  of  Seattle,  Wash.;  Rev. 
Howard  Lee  Jones,  D.  D.,  President  of  Coker  College,  Hartsville,  S.  C; 
Rev.  M.  Ashbv  Jones,  D.  D.,  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  Rev.  E.  Pendleton  Jones, 
D.  D.,  of  Newberry,  S.  C. 

The  Southern  Historical  Papers  and  The  Confederate  Veteran  have  been 


But  the  question  presses,  on  what  authority  (he  must  have  had 
some  authority,  real  or  supposed),  does  Dr.  Jones  affirm  that  the 
expression,  "Duty,  then,  is  the  sublimest  \\ord  in  our  language," 
"did  occur  in  a  letter  by  General  Lee  to  his  son."  If  Dr.  Jones 
had  in  his  possession  a  letter  by  General  Lee  containing  this  sen- 
tence, who  can  doubt  that  he  would  have  printed  it  in  full 
If  he  had  any  definite  knowledge  as  to  such  a  letter,  would  he 
not  have  given  the  date,  or  at  least  the  name  of  the  son  to  whom 
it  was  written? 

Neither  the  widow  of  Dr.  Jones  (who  is  still  living),  nor  any 
one  of  his  four  sons  can  throw  any  light  on  the  problem,  beyond 
this  statement  of  one  of  them:3  3  "I  know  that  my  father  always 
said  that  the  quotation,  'Duty  is  the  sublimest  word  in  the  English 
language,'  was  not  written  in  a  letter  to  General  Custis  Lee,  but 
was  written  to  another  son,  on  another  occasion.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  find  that  letter."  But  to  what  son,  and  on  what 
occasion?  All  the  papers  of  Dr.  Jones  have  been  searched  in 
vain.  All  the  letters  of  General  Lee  have  been  scrutinized  by 
half  a  dozen  persons  3  4  (by  some  of  them  with  especial  reference 
to  the  Duty  Sentence);  but  no  one  encountered  the  word  "sub- 
lime," or  "sublimest,"  in  connection  with  dut\  .  No  living  mem- 
ber of  the  Lee  family  has  any  knowledge  on  the  subject. 


carefully  searched.  Also  the  Richmond  Dispatch  from  1 887  to  1903,  inehisive. 
During:  this  period,  the  Dispatch  was  considered  more  likely  to  contain  the 
Jones  letter  than  the  Richmond  Times,  since  Captain  Lee,  who  read  the 
Dispatch,  saw  the  letter,  and  the  WTiter,  who  read  the  Times,  did  not  see  it. 

Presumably,  Dr.  Jones  did  not  know  of  the  publication  of  The  Duty 
Letter  in  the  New  York  Sun,  nor  of  its  publication  in  the  Richmond  Whig 
and  Sentinel,  and  its  repudiation  in  the  Sentinel.  This  is  to  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  Captain  McCabe,  who  saw  the  Jones  letter,  did  not  know, 
thereafter,  that  The  Duty  Letter  had  been  published  in  the  Whig  (Letter 
to  the  WTiter,  June  1,  1913),  and  presumably  was  unaware  of  the  other  pub- 
lications above  referred  to. 

It  is  inexplicable  that  after  WTiting  such  a  letter,  prior  to  1904,  Dr.  Jones 
in  his  second  book,  published  in  1906,  should  not  have  referred  to  it  (even  in  a 
footnote),  but  satisfied  himself  with  his  former  ipse  dixit,  with  no  further 
explanation  than  the  conjecture  (already  quoted)  that  The  Duty  Letter  is 
"the  product  of  some  ingenious  newspaper  correspondent,  who  got  at  Arling- 
ton a  number  of  General  Lee's  letters;  and  taking  extracts  from  several  manu- 
factured one  to  his  taste" — thus  adopting  The  Compilation  Theory. 

33.  Letter  of  Rev.  E.  Pendleton  Jones.  D.  D.,  to  the  wTiter,  June  16, 
1913. 

34.  The  letters  of  General  Lee  to  his  son,  W.  H.  Fitzhugh  Lee,  were  care- 
fuUj^  examined,  at  my  request,  by  his  widow,  and  by  his  eldest  son,  Colonel 
Robert  E.  Lee,  of  Ravensworth. 
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As  llic  matter  is  important,  and  it  seems  impossible  to  obtain 
an>  further  evidence  concerning  it,  I  venture  to  offer  a  con- 
jecture as  to  the  authority  on  which  Dr.  Jones  made  his  state- 
ment (repeated  in  the  same  words  thirt\-t\vo  \ears  later)  that 
the  Duty  Sentence  "did  occur  in  a  letter  b\'  General  Lee  to  his 
son."  In  both  of  Dr.  Jones'  books  this  statement  follows  im- 
mediatelv  after  the  equally  positive  assertion  that  The  Duty 
Letter  is  "unquestionably  spurious."  For  neither  of  these 
statements  is  any  authority  given.  This  suggests  that  the  au- 
thoritv  for  both  was  the  same,  and  that,  for  some  reason,  Dr. 
Jones  preferred  not  to  give  it,  and  to  let  the  statements  rest  on 
his  own  ipse  dixit. 

My  conjecture  (I  cannot  call  it  more)  is  that  Dr.  Jones' 
authorit\-  was  Mrs.  Mary  Custis  Lee,  widow  of  General  Lee. 
Dr.  Jones'  first  book,  "Personal  Reminiscences  of  General  Robert 
E.  Lee,"  was  written  soon  after  General  Lee's  death;  and  in  the 
preface  he  says,  "Mrs.  Lee  did  me  the  kindness  to  read  carefully, 
and  ven,'  warmly  approve,  my  manuscript."  And  on  page 
287  he  gives  an  instance  of  Mrs.  Lee's  comment  on  what  he  had 
written. 

Now,  I  think  it  almost  certain  that  this  manuscript,  when 
submitted  to  Mrs.  Lee,  contained  The  Duty  Letter,  3 5  and  that 
it  was  Mrs.  Lee  who  told  Dr.  Jones  that  this  letter  was  "un- 
questionably spurious."  That  she  was  right  has  been,  I  think, 
demonstrated.  But  Dr.  Jones,  while  accepting  her  statement  as 
to  the  spuriousness  of  the  letter  as  a  whole  (probably  based  on 
the  authority  of  General  Lee),  lamented,  no  doubt,  the  loss  of 
the  sentence:  "Duty,  then,  is  the  sublimest  word  in  our  lan- 
guage." And  Mrs.  Lee  may  have  consoled  him  by  saying  she 
thought  General  Lee  had  written  this  sentence  in  another  letter 
to  one  of  his  sons.  Or  she  may  have  said  (mistakenly,  as  I 
believe),  that  General  Lee  did  write  a  letter  containing  the  Duty 
Sentence  "to  one  of  his  sons." 

If  Mrs.  Lee's  conversation,  as  above  supposed,  was  really 
the  source  of  Dr.  Jones'   assertion  concerning  the  Duty  Sen- 


s''). The  Duty  Letter,  omittiiifi  the  first  four  sentences,  was  printed, 
accompanied  by  eulopistic  comment,  in  John  Esten  Cooke's  "Life  of  General 
Robert  E.  Lee,"  wliich  was  pubUshed  in  1871 — the  year  after  General  Lee's 
death. 
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tence,  this  would  explain  the  strange  indefiniteness  of  the  phrase 
"to  his  son";  and  the  positiveness  of  his  statement,  for  which 
he  was  unwilling  to  give  Mrs.  Lee  as  his  authority.  But  every 
lawyer  knows  the  danger  of  such  evidence.  Dr.  Jones  may  not 
have  remembered  Mrs.  Lee's  precise  words.  He  may  not  have 
understood  her  correctly,  and  may  have  taken  her  words  more 
strongly  than  she  intended.  It  is  not  likely  that  Mrs.  Lee  would 
ha\e  declared  that  General  Lee  did  write  such  a  sentence,  unless 
she  had  more  definite  knowledga  than  is  indicated  by  the  vague 
description,  "to  his  son."3G 

XII. 

But  apart  from  Dr.  Jones'  assertion  (whatever  ma\'  ha\e 
been  its  authority),  the  question  recurs:  May  not  General  Lee 
haA'e  written  the  Dut>'  Sentence,  in  some  letter,  tosomebod}'? 
Undoubtedly  he  may  ha\'e  done  so;  and  so  may  Stonewall  Jack- 
son or  Jefferson  Davis;  and  so  may  any  other  man  of  high  char- 


36.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  suggestion  above  that  Dr. 
Jones  had,  or  supposed  he  had,  the  authority  of  Mrs.  Lee  for  his  statement, 
twice  repeated,  that  General  Lee  did  wTite  the  Duty  Sentence  "to  his  son," 
is  mere  surmise,  without  a  particle  of  evidence  to  sustain  it.  This  statement 
of  Dr.  Jones,  in  its  emphatic  form,  is  the  unsolved  mystery  connected  with 
The  Duty  Letter. 

Dr.  Jones  was  an  honest,  sincere  man  (the  writer  knew  him  for  many 
j'ears),  and  he  would  not  have  made  the  statement  unless  he  believed  it  to  be 
true.  But  what  was  the  ground  of  his  belief?  It  is  astonishing,  considering 
the  importance  attached  to  the  Duty  Sentence,  that  no  one  ever  wrote  (so 
far  as  I  know)  to  Dr.  Jones,  demanding  that  he  publish  the  reasons  for  his 
assertion.  That  he  did  not  give  them  in  his  lost  letter,  proving  by  exhaustive 
argument  that  the  remainder  of  The  Duty  Letter  was  spurious,  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  he  did  not  vouchsafe  any  reasons  in  his  second  book  (pub- 
lished in  1906,  a  few  3'ears  before  his  death),  but  contented  himself  with  the 
former  .statement — "in  a  letter  to  his  son." 

We  have,  however,  the  authority  of  his  son,  Rev.  Dr.  E.  Pendleton  Jones, 
for  the  statement  (already  quoted):  "I  know  that  my  father  always  said  that 
the  quotation,  'Duty  is  the  sublimest  word  in  the  English  language,'  was  not 
written  in  a  letter  to  General  Custis  Lee,  but  was  wTitten  to  another  son,  on 
another  occasion.     /  have  never  been  able  to  find  that  letter."     (Italics  mine.) 

"My  father  always  said."  So  Dr.  Jones  did  discuss  the  Duty  Sentence 
with  his  sons.  But  why  make  such  a  mystery  of  it?  Why  not  say  to  what 
son  (General  W.  H.  F.  Lee  was  no  doubt  meant),  instead  of  "to  his  son"? 
And  why  not  tell  his  own  sons  where  the  letter  could  be  found,  if  he  knew; 
and,  if  not,  on  what  authority  he  had  asserted  its  existence?  What  is  the 
meaning  of  it  all?  To  the  writer  it  is  bewildering.  It  would  seem  probable, 
if  Mrs.  Lee  was  the  authority,  that  she  requested  that  her  name  be  not  used; 
and  that  Dr.  Jones  kept  faith  with  her  to  the  end. 
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actcr  and  devotion  to  duty.  It  is,  of  cotirse,  impossible  to  prove 
a  negati\e.  Rut  it  must  he  remenil)ered  that  when  The  Dut\- 
Letter  is  pro\ed  a  forger}-,  the  Duty  Sentence  shares  its  fate, 
unless  it  can  he  foimd  elsewhere  in  General  Lee's  writings.  But 
this  has  not  hecn  done.  General  Lee  speaks  often  of  dutw  hut 
always  in  iilain,  iniadorned  language.  Why  suppose  that,  on 
this  occasion,  he  changed  his  style,  and  employed  rhetoric  and 
the  superlatixe?  The  hurden  of  proof  rests  heavily  on  those. 
who  conceding  The  Duty  Letter  to  he  a  forgery,  would,  nc\er- 
thelcss,  sa\c  the  Duty  Sentence.  Up  to  the  present  time,  not 
a  scintilla  of  evidence,  if  Ave  except  Dr.  Jones'  ipse  dixit,  has  heen 
produced  even  tending  to  prove  that  General  Lee  ever  wrote 
the  sentence,  "Duty,  then,  is  the  suhlimest  word  in  our  lan- 
guage." 3  7 

XI H. 

Assuming,   as   I    think  we   must,   that  the  sentence,   "Duty, 
then,   is  the  suhlimest  word  in  our  language,"   cannot  be  at- 

37.  .\t  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion  of  the  authenticity  of  The  Duty 
Letter,  inquiry  may  be  made  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been  dealt  with  by 
General  Lee's  biographers.  Some  of  them,  notably  General  Fitzhugh  Lee, 
in  his  "General  Lee,"  published  in  1894,  and  Captain  Robert  E.  Lee,  in  "Recol- 
lections and  Letters  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee,"  published  in  1904,  have 
ignored  The  Duty  Letter,  not  mentioning  it,  nor  giving  any  reasons  for  its 
omission.  Why  Captain  Lee  omitted  The  Duty  Letter  we  now  know  from  his 
letter  to  the  writer,  quoted  from  on  a  former  page.  Presumably,  General 
Fitzhugh  Lee  omitted  it  for  the  same  reason,  viz.:  doubt  as  to  its  genuineness. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  only  biographer  of  General  Lee  who  has  printed 
The  Duty  Letter  in  full  is  Edmund  Jennings  Lee,  M.  D.,  in  his  "Lee  of  Vir- 
ginia," published  in  l.S9.^,  a  genealogy  of  the  Lee  family,  with  which  he  was 
connected.  He  pronounces  The  Duty  Letter  (p.  4.32)  "a  grand  letter,"  in 
bh'ssful  ignorance,  apparently,  that  it  had  been  declared  by  Dr.  Jones,  as  far 
back  as  1S74,  "unquestionably  spurious."  Whether  he  was  ignorant  of  this 
condemnation,  or  chose  to  ignore  it  because  Dr.  Jones  gave  no  reasons,  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing. 

Other  biographers  of  General  Lee  who  have  noticed  The  Duty  Letter 
have  merely  referred  to  it,  or  printed  it  in  part  only;  and,  with  the  exception 
of  Dr.  Bradford  and  Dr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  with  no  intimation  that  its 
genuineness  had  V^een  questioned.  Dr.  Bradford,  in  his  "Lee  the  American," 
published  in  1912,  follows  Dr.  Jones,  both  as  to  the  spuriousness  of  The  Duty 
Letter  as  a  whole  Cp.  211)  and  the  genuineness  of  the  Duty  Sentence  (p.  47). 
Dr.  Page,  in  his  "Robert  E.  Lee,  Man  and  Soldier,"  published  in  1911,  after 
summarizing  the  first  three  sentences  of  The  Duty  Letter,  printed  the  remainder 
in  his  text,  but  appended  a  footnote  as  follows  (p.  3.5):  "It  is  said  that  this 
letter  as  a  whole  was  made  up  by  a  clever  newspaper  man  out  of  parts  of  dif- 
ferent letters  by  Lee."  But  Dr.  Page  does  not  explain  why  the  authenticity 
of  the  letter  as  a  whole  is  doubtful,  nor  the  reasons  why  it  is  said  that  the  letter 
was  "made  up  of  parts  of  different  letters  by  Lee." 
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tributed  to  General  Lee,  our  regret  for  its  loss  may  be  lessened 
by  two  reflections,  one  that  the  association  of  sublimity  with 
dut>-  would  not  have  been  original  with  General  Lee,  (as  cer- 
tainly it  was  not  original  with  the  fabricator  of  The  Dut\'  Letter) ; 
and  the  other  that  we  have  undisputed  language  of  General  Lee 
that  more  than  compensates  for  the  loss  of  the  Duty  Sentence. 
With  these  two  reflections,  this  paper  will  be  brought  to  an  end. 

1.  Long  before  General  Lee  could  have  written,  "Duty, 
then,  is  the  sublimest  word  in  our  language,"  the  German 
philosopher,  Lavater,  had  said: 38  "He  who  can  at  all  times 
sacrifice  pleasure  to  duty,  approaches  sublimit}'."  And  nearly 
a  century  ago,  the  English  essa^dst,  De  Quince}',  had  written. 
"It  is  an  impressive  truth  that  sometimes,  in  the  \er\'  lowest 
forms  of  duty,  less  than  which  would  mark  a  man  as  a  villain, 
there  is,  nevertheless,  the  sublimest  ascent  of  self-sacrifice." 

2.  And  now  what  words  of  General  Lee  can  compensate  us 


The  biographers  who  print  The  Duty  Letter  in  part,  but  with  no  intima- 
tion that  it  is  not  genuine,are  John  Esten  Cooke,  General  A.  L.  Long,  and  Rev. 
Henry  A.  White,  D.  D. 

In  Cooke's  "Life  of  General  R.  E.  Lee,"  published  in  1871  (three  years 
before  Dr.  Jones'  first  book),  The  Duty  Letter  is  published  with  high  praise 
(p.  .38),  but  omitting,  without  any  indication  of  the  fact,  not  only  the  date  of 
the  letter,  but  the  first  four  sentences.  \\'hy  this  wa^  done  must  be  left  to 
conjecture.  Probab'y  the  letter  was  taken  from  the  Whig  or  Sentinel,  and  the 
biographer  adopted,  seeing  the  anachronism.  The  Wrong  Date  Theory,  or  The 
Editorial  Emendation  Theory,  but  without  taking  his  readers  into  his  con- 
fidence. 

General  Long,  in  his  "Memoirs  of  Robert  E.  Lee,"  published  in  1886, 
printed  The  Duty  Letter  (p.  464)  precisely  as  it  is  found  in  John  Esten  Cooke's 
biography,  which  he  no  doubt  followed.  He  ignores  Dr.  .Jones'  condemnation 
of  The  Duty  Letter  as  spurious,  and  says  of  it  that  it  is  "full  of  aphoristic 
wisdom,  and  breathes  a  high  sense  of  duty  and  honor." 

Dr.  White,  in  his  "Robert  E.  Lee  and  the  Southern  Confederacy,"  pub- 
lished in  1898,  quotes  e.xtracts  from  The  Duty  Letter,  omitting  the  date  and 
the  first  four  sentences.  He  also  omits  the  address  to  "G.  W,  Custis  Lee." 
His  introduction  to  the  extracts  is  as  follows  (p.  49) :  "Lee's  character  breathes 
in  the  following  injunctions  to  his  son,  written  about  the  time  that  the  father 
began  service  with  the  Second  Cavalry."  This  indicates  that  Dr.  White 
adopted  The  Erroneous  Date  Theory,  and  possibly  the  theory  that  the  letter 
was  written  to  General  W.  H.  F.  Lee;  but  like  John  Esten  Cooke,  he  does  not 
take  his  i-eaders  into  his  confidence. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  biographers  of  General  Lee  did  not  have 
all  the  facts  which  are  disclo.sed  in  this  paper.  It  is  not  surprisingthat  students 
of  the  life  of  General  Lee  have  refused  to  take  as  final  Dr.  Jones'  condemnation, 
without  reasons,  of  The  Duty  Letter,  and  have  clung  to  it,  and  to  the  Duty 
Sentence. 

38.     Aphorisms  on  Man  (ed.  1793)  by  Johann  Caspar  Lavater. 
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for  the  loss  of  the  cherished  sentence,  "Dut\-,  then,  is  the  sub- 
liinest  word  in  oiu"  language".-' 

Soon  after  (ieneral  Lee's  death  there  was  found  in  his  army 
satchel,  which  had  not  been  opened  since  the  war,  a  sheet  of 
paper  on  which  he  had  written  these  noble  words,  which  fall 
on  the  ear  with  the  solemn  tones,  and  majestic  roll,  of  some  great 
cathedral  organ : 

"There  is  a  true  glor\-,  and  a  true  honor;  the  glory  of  duty 
done,  the  honor  of  integrit\'  of  principle." 

These  words  were  written  during  that  dreadful  winter  in  the 
trenches  at  Petersburg,  when  Lee,  like  a  wounded  lion  at  bay, 
confronted  Grant  for  the  last  time.  He  must  ha\  e  seen  the 
shadow  of  the  black  pall  of  Appomattox  already  creeping  over 
the  doomed  Confederac>';  and  he  must  have  felt  that  soon  he 
would  be  called  on,  in  his  own  person,  to  exemplif>-  the  truth  of 
his  words:  "Human  \irtuc  should  be  equal  to  human  calamity." 

In  this  hour  of  failure,  in  this  wreck  of  a  nation's  hopes, 
General  Lee  asked  himself  what  would  l:>e  the  \-erdict  of  history 
on  the  Lost  Cause;  and  on  those  who  lo\ed  it,  and  fought  for 
it  to  the  bitter  end.  And  he  found  comfort  and  courage  in 
the  words  \\  liich  ha\e  been  quoted,  which  are  \\orthy  to  be  in- 
scribed on  his  monument,  and  to  be  the  world's  epitaph  on  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  and  on  its  heroic  defenders.  And  these 
words  of  General  Lee  come  as  his  benison  to  all  who  nobh"  strive 
for  the  right  as  they  see  it,  whether  in  peace  or  in  war,  whether 

.n  victor\-  or  in  defeat: 
1 

"There  is  a  true  c.lory  and  a  true  honor;  the  glory  of 

DUTY  done,   the  HONOR  OF  INTEGRITY  OF  PRINCIPLE." 
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Introduction. 


After  the  publication  in  the  Report  of  the  Virginia  State  Bar 
Association,  1914,  of  the  paper  entitled  "The  Forged  Letter  of 
General  Robert  E.  Lee,"  additional  e\'idence  was  discovered, 
tending  to  prove  the  forgery  of  the  letter  referred  to.  So  im- 
portant was  this  after-discovered  evidence,  the  writer .  of  the 
paper  above  entitled,  sought  and  obtained  from  the  Bar  Asso- 
ciation perniission  to  print  the  new  evidence,  with  comments, 
in  the  report  of  the  m.eeting  for  1915. 

This  new  e\'idence  consists  of: 

(1)  An  editorial  published  in  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Examiner, 
December  17,  1864; 

(2)  A  letter  by  Dr.  J.  William  Jones,  published  in  the  Univer- 
sity Monthly,  New  York,  March,  1872;  and 

(3)  A  letter  by  Dr.  J.  William  Jones,  published  in  the  Rich- 
miond   (Va.)    Times,   December  19,   1900. 

But,  in  order  to  present  a  complete  view  of  the  documentary 
evidence  in  the  case,  and  for  the  better  understanding  of  the 
comments,  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  print  also  the  Duty 
Letter  (so-called  in  the  paper  read  in  1914),  as  it  appeared  in  the 
University  Monthly,  New  York,  in  Novem.ber,  1871;  and  the 
Repudiation  Letter  (so-called  in  the  paper  read  in  1914),  which 
was  published  in  the  Richm.ond  (Va.)  Sentinel,  December  20, 
1864. 


It  has  been  ihoui^ht  best  to  print  the  comments  on  the  docu- 
ments in  footnotes  appended  thereto.  And,  for  brevity,  the 
paper  on  the  Forged  Letter  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  pubHshed 
in  the  Report  of  the  Mrginia  State  Bar  Association  for  1914,  is 
uniformly  referred  to  as  follows:  "Report  Mrginia  State  Bar 
Association,  1914,"  giving  the  proper  page. 
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Editorial   from   the   Richmond    (\\\.)   Examiner,    December 

17,  1864.1 

"A  forged  letter,  signed  'R.  E.  Lee.'  and  purporting  to  have 
been  written  to  G.  W.  Custis  Lee  on  5th  of  April,  1852,  is  pub- 
lished in  newspaj^ers  all  oxer  the  North." 2 

"That  is  nothing;  but  when  the  production  is  reprinted  in 
Richmond  papers,  Avith  a  certain  awful  reverence,  and  the  sons 
of  Confederate  fathers  are  solemnly  conjured  to  take  to  heart 
the  Yankee  scribbler's  trash  as  addressed  to  each  of  them  in- 
di\"iclualh"  by  his  own  father,  the  thing  becomes  too  stupid.  It 
is  enough  for  General  Lee  to  be  a  great  Captain;  there  is  no  need 
to  present  him  also  as  the  model   father,   the  great  common 


1.  The  author  of  this  editorial  was  probably  John  Mitchal,  the  Irish 
Na*^ionah8t,  grandfather  of  John  PiUToy  Mitch?!,  now  flavor  of  New  York 
City.  It  has  been  ascribed,  however,  to  the  fa'najs  John  M.  Daniel,  at  that 
time  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Examiner.  Whether  it  is  more  in  the  style 
of  Mitehel  or  Daniel,  there  is  a  differencs  of  opinion  amona;  those  qualified 
to  jud.ffe.  See  "Editoi-s  of  the  Past,"  a  lecture  da'.iverei  bv  Judge  Robert  W. 
Hugiies,  himself  an  editor  of  the  Examiner,  bsfore  th?  Virginia  Press  Asso- 
ciation, June,  1897,  in  which  he  says  that  John  Mitchsl  bacama  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Examiner  in  the  summer  of  ISfit,  before  which  tim^  Daniel  and 
Hughes  iKul  written  the  eihtoi'ials.  Judge  Hughes  adds,  "Mr.  Mitchel  wrote 
with  his  usual  brilliancy  from  that  time  on  to  the  end  of  the  Examiner,  and 
did  nearly  all  of  the  editorial  work — Mr.  Daniel  writing  very  little,  and  I  but 
rarely  and  briefly.     Indeed  I  was  very  seldom  in  Richmond." 

John  M.  Daniel  died,  after  a  long  illness,  March  29,  IS65.  As  to  the  ''end 
of  the  Examiner,  Judge  Hughes  .states:  "Richmond  was  occupied  by  the 
Federal  army  on  Wednesday,  the  3rd  of  April,  18G5,  on  which  day  the  larger 
part  of  th"  city  was  burned,  and  with  it  ths  plant  of  the  great  newspaper." 

2.  This  is,   no  doubt,   an   exaggeration.     The   Datv   Letter   was  first 
rinted,  so  far  as  is  now  known,  in  the  Xew  York  Sun,  on  November  2S,  1864. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Sun's  publication  was  a  reprint  from  some  other  North- 
ern pa;ier,  but  the  probability  is  that  it  was  an  original  publication.  See 
Kejwrt  Virginia  State  Bar  Association,  1914,  p.  177,  note  1. 


parent  of  us  all,  3  upon  the  credit  of  a  Philadelphia  journalist's 
dull  forgery  to  fill  up  a  corner  of  his  paper."  4 

"Forgery,  indeed,  has  become  one  large  branch  of  industry" 
with  our  Northern  brethren;  it  has  risen  almost  to  the  dignity 
of  a  fine  art;  but,  like  the  other  arts  and  sciences,  is  only  regarded 
and  employed  by  that  accomplished  people  with  a  view  to  mak- 
ing it  pa}'.  By  each  performance  of  this  kind  there  is  always 
something  to  be  gained;  and  they  never  practice  as  amateurs. 
If  they  produce,  for  example,  an  official  letter  from  our  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  it  is  to  impose  on  a  court  of  justice  in  England, 
and  procure  a  judgment  against  Confederate  rams.  If  they 
invent  a  correspondence  between  French  shipbuilders  and  Con- 
federate agents,  it  is  to  stimulate  the  French  Government  to 
interfere  with  our  cruisers.  If  they  forge  letters  said  to  have 
been  taken  from  our  dead  soldiers  on  the  field,  expressing  their 
pri\ate  opinion  that  'the  Confederacy  has  about  gone  up,'  it 
is  to  inspire  their  own  people  with  more  implicit  confidence  in 
the  Government.  \Mien  they  turn  out  a  letter  from  General 
Lee,  it  is  first  to  give  a  special  interest  to  that  newspaper  which 
has  had  the  good  fortune  to  get  hold  of  an  original  letter  of  the 
Confederate  General,  'found  at  Arlington  House;'  and  second, 
to  show  that  this  great  and  wise  Virginian,  when  he  would  set 
before  his  son  an  exemplar  of  virtue  and  'heavenly  wisdom', 
had  to  go  for  this  exemplar  to  Connecticut,  of  all  places  in  the 
world ! 

"The  poor  wretch  who  forged  the  epistle  in  question  had  never 
so  much  as  seen  a  letter  of  General  Lee ;  or  he  would  have  known 


3.  The  only  Richmond  papei'  which  rei)rinted  The  Duty  Letter,  "with 
a  certain  awful  reverence,"  was  the  Sentinel,  on  December  15,  1864,  in  its  daily 
edition,  and  on  December  16,  1864,  in  its  semi-weekly  edition.  The  Rich- 
mond Whig  had  printed  the  letter  on  December  2,  1864,  but  without  comment. 
For  the  ScntineVs  panegyric,  which  aroused  the  ire  of  the  Examiner,  see 
report  Virginia  State  Bar  Association,  1914,  p.  180,  note  5. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  The  Duty 
Letter,  the  SentineVs  estimate  of  it,  rather  than  that  of  the  Examiner,  has  for 
a  half  century  been  prevalent  in  both  the  North  and  the  South. 

4.  The  Duty  Letter  was  published  by  the  Richmond  Whig  without 
credit,  but  certainly  copying  from  the  New  York  Sim  of  November  26,  1864. 
But  the  Senlinel,  though  undoubtedh'  copying  from  either  the  Sun  or  the 
Whig,  gave  credit  to  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  This  error  of  the  Sentinel 
explains  the  Examiners  fling  at  the  "Philadelphia  journalist's  dull  forgery." 
See  report  Virginia  State  Bar  Association,  1914,  p.  179,  note  4. 


that  the  proprietor  of  ArHngton  never  dated  from  'ArHngton 
House' ■; 

"The  scril)bler  also  was  quite  unacquainted  with  the  hfe  and 
actions  of  the  man  he  presumed  to  counterfeit;  he  makes  him 
talk,  in  1852,  of  'my  fine  old  regiment,'  whereas  he  had  no  regi- 
ment whatsoever,  young  or  old;  and  it  further  happens  that,  in 
April,  1852,  he  was  not  at  Arlington  at  all. 

"It  would  not  be  worth  while  to  brand  this  absurd  forgery  so 
as  to  discredit  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  Yankee  nation  (who  are  wel- 
come to  belie\e  what  they  choose)  if  there  were  not  people  in 
this  country  dull  enough  to  believe  it,  and  disseminate  it,  and  con- 
gratulate General  Lee  and  his  son,  and  all  other  men's  sons,  on 
the  happy  revelation  of  so  precious  a  monument  of  wisdom. 

"There  may  be  persons  who  opine — for  there  is  no  disputing 
about  tastes — that  the  choicest  topics  for  a  parent's  letter  to 
his  son  are  scraps  from  'Poor  Richard;'  or  who  hold  that  the 
most  sublime  of  all  human  compositions  are  those  sentences 
which  school-masters  have  written  for  ages  in  their  pupils' 
copy-books:  'Frankness  is  the  child  of  honesty  and  courage;' 
'You  will  wrong  yourself  by  equivocation  of  any  kind;'  'Do  not 
appear  to  others  what  you  are  not;'  'Deal  kindly  but  firmly 
with  N'our  classmates;'  especially  that  admirable  'Poor  Richard' 
maxim,  'Never  do  a  wrong  thing  to  make  a  friend;  the  man  who 
requires  you  to  do  so  is  dearly  purchased  at  a  sacrifice.'  Such 
is  the  entire  staple,  weft  and  woof,  of  General  Lee's  pretended 
letter;  and  indeed  it  is  singular  that  the  writer  could  leave  off 
without  adding:  'Never  pay  too  dear  for  your  whistle;'  'Never 
send  a  boy  to  mill;  nor  bolt  the  door  with  a  boiled  carrot.' 

"The  main  point  of  the  production,  however,  at  which  the 
pseudo-father  was'in  a  hurry  to  arrive,  was  the  story  of  the  ad- 
mirable 'old  Puritan  Legislator'  of  Connecticut,  who,  when  the 


o.  The  statoment  of  the  Exatuiner  that  the  forger  of  The  Duty  Letter 
'"had  never  .-<o  much  ."s  seen  a  letter  of  General  Lee"  is  undoubtedly  erroneous. 
The  Duty  Letter  borrows  topics  from  geniune  letters  of  General  Lee,  and 
imitates  his  style.  For  the  manner  in  which  the  forger  maj^  have  obtained 
private  letters  of  General  Lee,  see  report  Virginia  State  Bar  Association,  1914, 
page  200. 

As  to  "Arlington  House,"  while  General  Lee  never  added  "House"  to 
"Arlington,"  his  wife's  father,  G.,  W.  Parke  Custis,  did;  and  letters  from  ^Ir. 
Custis  may  have  been  found  by  the  forger  at  Arlington. 


Day  of  Judgment  arrived,  and  the  Legislature  of  that  intelligent 
community  was  about  to  adjourn  in  honor  of  the  event,  moved, 
on  the  contrary,  to  order  candles,  so  that  the  Judge  might  find 
them,  at  their  duty.  That  is  the  crown  and  climax  of  'heavenly 
wisdom;'  there  is  the  example  which  all  fathers  should  exhort 
their  sons  to  follow  when  another  Day  of  Judgment  comes 
around:  'Do  your  duty,  like  the  old  Puritan,'  exclaims  the 
pseudo-parent,  in  closing  his  letter,  'you  cannot  do  more.' 

"The  real  General  Lee,  no  doubt,  is  too  busy  to  trouble  himself 
with  such  silly  inventions,  and  has  no  time  to  contradict  them; 
but  this  is  not  the  first  pretended  letter  'picked  up  at  Arlington 
House;'  it  may  not  be  the  last;  and  Virginian  newspapers  ought 
to  be  careful  of  his  fame,  e\'en  in  the  smallest  matters,  and  not 
suffer  a  Yankee's  parts  of  speech  to  be  fathered  upon  him."  6 

IL 

The  Repudiation  Letter. 

From   the  Richmond   {Va.)    Sentinel,   December   ig   {daily),   and 
December  20,  {semi-weekly) ,  1S64. 

"I  have  read  the  published  letter,  said  to  have  been  written 
by  General  R.  E.  Lee.  There  is  nothing  about  it  that  can  be 
recognized  as  genuine  by  anyone  familiar  with  his  style.  He 
never  dated  any  of  his  letters  Arlington  House.  In  April,  1852, 
he  never  had  belonged  to  any  regiment,  and  could  not,  therefore, 
have  been  about  to  search  for  it  in  New  Mexico.  He  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Cavalry  in  1855,  and  had  previously  been  in  the 
Engineer  Corps.  In  the  spring  of  1852,  he  was  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  the  Fort  at  Sellers  Point  Flats  (near  Baltimore), 
and  preparing  to  go  to  West  Point,  as  Superintendent  of  the 
Military  Academy  there.     He  has  never  been  to  New  Mexico. 


6.  The  Examiner's  editorial  repudiating  The  Duty  Letter  as  a  "dull 
forgery"  is,  so  far  as  is  known,  the  first  attack  on  its  authenticity,  preceding 
The  Repudiation  Letter  in  the  Sentinel  (as  to  which  see  under  II. ,  post), 
which  was  not  published  until  several  days  later.  Its  importance  consists  in 
the  fact  that  its  repudiation  of  The  Duty  Letter  was  declared  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Custis  Lee  to  have  been  based  on  statements  made  by  General  Robert  E.  Lee 
and  General  Custis  Lee.     See  under  IV.,  post. 


This  ])Uiin  sialrnieiU  of  fads  is  made  to  furnish  another  example 
of  the  nien(laciL>-  of  our  enemies,  and  how  they  pul^Hsh  things 
thai  are  utterly  false.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  object  in 
this  i)ublication  but  t6  amuse  the  people.  So  far,  it  is  a  harmless 
deception.  \et  the  cause  of  truth  needs  this  refutation."  7 

III. 

TllK    I'oRCiKI)    LkTTKR    of    GENERAL    ROBERT    E.    LeE. 

As  Printed  in  the  University  Monthly,  Neiu  York,  November,  18/1.8 

"General  Lee's  Advice  to  His  Sox." 

"Arlington  House,  April  j,  18^2." 
''M\"  Dear  Son:   I  am  just  in  the  act  of  leaving  home  for  New 
Mexico.     My  fine  old  regiment  has  been  ordered  to  that  remote 


7.  In  "The  Forged  Letter  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee,"  report  Virginia 
State  Bar  Association,  1914,  p.  ISl,  it  is  asked:  "But  who  was  the  'source 
entitled  to  know,'  from  whom  the  Sentinel  received  The  Repudiation  Letter? 
Obviously  some  one  verj'  near  to  (^teneral  Lee.  Never  did  a  letter  speak  more 
ex  cathedra,  and  everj'  fact  stated  in  it  is  correct.  More  than  this,  whoever 
wTote  this  letter  had  doubtless  consulted  with  General  Lee." 

The  writer  is  now  convinced  that  this  most  important  letter  was  written 
by  Mrs.  Mary  Custis  Lee.  The  reasons  for  this  conclusion  will  be  presented 
later  in  commenting  on  the  letter  of  Dr.  .1.  William  Jones,  published  in  the 
University  Montldij,  March,  1S72,  which  is  printed  /)o,s/,  under  IV.,  p.  8. 

That  Mrs.  Lee,  if  the  author  of  The  Repudiation  Letter,  consulted  with 
General  Lee  before  its  publication,  "goes  without  saying."  Mrs.  Lee  told 
Dr.  Jones  that  it  was  upon  the  statements  of  General  Lee  and  General  Custis 
Lee  that  The  Repudiation  Editorial  in  the  Examiner  was  based.  Can  it  be 
doubted  that  The  Repudiation  Letter  in  the  Sentinel  was  on  the  same  high 
authority? 

8.  The  Duty  Letter  as  here  reprinted  from  the  University  Monttily, 
Xovembor,  1871,  is,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  the  first  publication  of  the 
l<>tter  in  full,  after  the  war.  It  was  published  in  John  Esten  Cooke's  "Life 
of  General  R.  E.  Leo"  in  1871,  but  with  the  first  four  sentences  omitted.  The 
University  Monthly  does  not  comment  on  the  letter,  nor  state  from  whom  it 
received  it.  It  was  this  publication  which  called  forth  the  letter  of  Dr.  J. 
AA'illiam  Jones  which  is  printed  post,  under  IV.,  p.  8. 

The  letter,  as  published  in  the  Uiiiversity  Monthly,  varies  in  several  minor 
jiarticulars  from  the  letter  as  printed  in  the  New  York  Suyi,  November  26, 
18()4.  Thus,  in  the  second  sentence  the  Monthly  has,  "remote  region"  instead 
of  "distant  r(>gi()n."  In  the  third  sentence  the  Monthly  has,  "that  the  men 
are  properly  taken  care  of,"  the  Sun  has  it,  "that  they  are  properly  taken 
care  of."  In  the  fourth  sentence  the  Montldy  reads,  "in  reply  to  yours  of 
March  26,  27,  and  28th."  The  Sun  reads,  "in  reply  to  3'our  letters  of  March 
26,  27  and  28th."  In  the  eighth  sentence  of  the  Monttily  we  have,  "if  no,  tell 
him  {)lainly,"  etc.,  while  the  Sun  reads,  "Lf  not,"  etc.  Again,  the  name  of 
the  old  Puritan  in  the  Monttily  is  spelled  correctly  "Davenport,"  instead  of 
"Devenport,"  as  the  Sun  ])rints  it. 


region,  and  I  must  hasten  to  see  that  the  men  are  properh-  taken 
care  of.  I  ha^•e  but  little  to  add  in  reply  to  yours  of  March  26, 
27,  and  28th.  Your  letters  breathe  a  true  spirit  of  frankness; 
they  have  gi\"en  myself  and  your  mother  great  pleasure.  You 
must  study  to  be  frank  with  the  world;  frankness  is  the  child  of 
honesty  and  courage.  Say  what  you  mean  to  do  on  every  oc- 
casion, and  take  it  for  granted  you  mean  to  do  right.  If  a  friend 
asks  a  favor,  you  should  grant  it  if  it  is  reasonable;  if  not,  tell  him 
plainl}'  why  you  cannot ;  you  will  wrong  him  and  yourself  by 
equivocation  of  any  kind.  Never  do  a  wrong  thing  to  make  a 
friend  or  keep  one;  the  man  who  requires  you  to  do  so  is  dearly 
purchased  at  a  sacrifice.  Deal  kindly,  but  firmly  \\ ith  all  ^our 
classmates.  You  will  find  it  the  policy  which  wears  best. 
Above  all,  do  not  appear  to  others  what  you  are  not.  If  you 
have  any  fault  to  find  w  ith  any  one,  tell  him  not  others,  of  what 
you  complain.  There  is  no  more  dangerous  experiment  than 
that  of  undertaking  to  be  one  thing  before  a  man's  face  and 
another  behind  his  back.  We  should  live,  act  and  say  nothing 
to  the  injury  of  any  one.  It  is  not  only  best  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  but  it  is  the  path  to  peace  and  honor. 

"In  regard  to  dutN',  let  me,  in  conclusion  to  this  hasty  letter, 
inform  you  that  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago  there  was  a  day  of 
remarkable  gloom  and  darkness — still  known  as  the  dark  day — 
a  day  when  the  light  of  the  sun  was  slowl^^  extinguished,  as  if  by 
an  eclipse.  The  Legislature  of  Connecticut  was  in  session,  and 
as  its  members  saw  the  unexpected  and  unaccountable  darkness 
coming  on,  they  shared  in  the  general  awe  and  terror.  It  was 
supposed  by  many  that  the  last  day — the  day  of  judgment — 
had  come.  Som.e  one,  in  the  consternation  of  the  hour,  moved 
an  adjournment.  Then  there  arose  an  old  Puritah  legislator, 
Davenport,  of  Stam.ford,  and  said  if  the  last  day  had  com.e  he 
desired  to  be  found  at  his  place  doing  his  duty,  and  therefore 
moved  that  candles  be  brought  in  so  that  the  house  could  pro- 
ceed with  its  duty.  There  was  quietness  in  that  man's  mind — 
the  quietness  of  hea^■enly  wisdom  and  inflexible  wallingness  to 
obey  present  duty.  Dut\-,  then,  is  the  sublim.est  word  in  our 
language.  Do  your  duty  in  all  things,  like  the  old  Puritan. 
You  cannot  do  m.ore,  you  should  never  wish  to  do  less.     Never 


let  iiic  and  >()ur  mother  wear  one  tiray  hair  for  any  lack  of  duty 
on  Nour  i)art." 

"Your  affectionate  father, 

"R.  E.  Lee. 
"To  C;.  W.  Cuslis  Lee." 

IV. 

Letter  of  Dr.  J.  William  Jones, 
Published  in  the  University  MoutJily,  New  York,  March,  18/2. q 

"General  Lee's  Letter  to  His  Son." 

"The  famous  letter  purporting  to  be  from  General  Lee,  at 
Arlington,  to  his  son  Custis,  at  West  Point,  is  unmistakably  spu- 
rious. This  letter,  which  is  published  in  the  November  number 
of  the  Lhii\-ersity  Monthly,  has  long  passed  current  as  giving 
the  keynote  of  the  life  of  the  great  chieftain. 

"It  has  been  very  extensively  copied,  and  appears  in  a  number 
of  books  about  the  war.  It  seems  a  pity  to  spoil  all  that  has 
been  written  about  it;  and  yet  we  have  the  highest  authority 
for  saying  that  General  Lee  never  wrote,  and  his  son  never  received, 
any  such  letter. 

"Its  history  is  simph-  this:  In  the  early  days  of  the  war  it  was 
published  in  the  Northern  papers  purporting  to  be  a  letter  found 
by  a  Federal  soldier  at  Arlington."  10 

9.  I  am  indobted  for  a  verbatim' copy  of  this  important  letter  (italics  the 
same  as  in  the  University  Monthly),  to  Mr.  Robert  E.  Kelly,  of  Jersey  City, 
New  Jersey.  This  is  the  letter  republished  bv  Dr.  Jones,  in  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times,  December  19,  1900.  (See  post,  under  V.,  p.  14.)  The  Univer- 
sity Monthly  (two  bound  volumes)  was  found  by  Mr.  Kelly  in  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  after  the  writer  had  sought  for  it  in  vain  elsewhere.  The 
University  Monthly  published  Dr.  Jones's  letter  without  comment. 

"It  is  interestins  to  note  that  this  letter  was  published  in  the  life-time  of 
Mrs.  Lee,  who  died  in  the  fall  of  1873.  .\t  the  time  of  the  publication  of  this 
letter,  Mrs.  Lee  and  Dr.  Jones  both  resided  in  Leximiiton,  and  there  can  be 
but  little  doubt  that  the  letter  was  seen  by  Mrs.  Lee.  For  some  reason, 
which  is  not  apparent.  Dr.  Jones  signed  the  letter  with  his  initials — "J.  W.  J.," 
and  did  not  give  his  address,  Lexington,  Va. 

10.  There  is  no  evidence  that  The  Duty  Letter  was  published  in  the 
Northern  papers  "in  the  early  days  of  the  war."  So  far  as  is  known  the  finst 
publication  was  in  the  New  York  Sun,  November  26,  18tU.     And,  as  printed 


"Being  republished  in  the  South,  it  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Lee  family,  and  the  General  stated  that  'he  did  not  remem- 
ber writing  if,  1 1  and  did  not  think  that  he  did  (a  very  strong 
denial  for  him)  i  2  while  his  son  (General  Custis  Lee)  was  confi- 
dent that  he  'had  never  received  it.' 13     Upon  these  statements 


in  the  Sun,  The  Duty  Letter,  while  it  purports  to  have  been  found  "at  Arling- 
ton House,"  does  not  purport  to  have  been  found  by  a  "Federal  soldier," 
though  this  was  probabl}-  the  case.  See  report  Virginia  State  Bar  Association 
1914,  pages  176,  204. 

11.  This  statement  bj'  General  Lee  was  made  after  an  examination  of 
The  Duty  Letter,  and  less  than  nine  j^ears  from  the  time  (1856)  when  he 
joined  his  regiment  in  Texas  (assuming  the  letter,  if  genuine,  to  have  been 
^Titten  at  that  time,  under  the  "Erroneous  Date  Theory").  How  could 
General  Lee  so  soon  forget  the  occasion  on  which  he  received  three  letters 
from  his  son,  A\Titten  on  three  successive  days?  And  how  could  he  forget  so 
soon  the  letter  he  wrote  in  reply  to  that  son,  lauding  to  the  skies  the  "old 
Puritan  legislator,"  and  bidding  his  son  to  do  his  duty  "in  all  things  like  the 
old  Puritan?"  Would  not  the  anecdote  of  the  "old  Puritan"  so  earmark  the 
letter,  if  genuine,  that  it  would  be  recalled  to  General  Lee's  memory? 

12.  Some  comment  has  been  made  on  the  fact  that,  as  reported  by  Mrs. 
Lee  to  Dr.  Jones,  General  Lee  said  that  he  did  not  "think"  he  wrote  The 
Duty  Letter,  instead  of  saying,  absolutely,  that  he  did  not  write  it.  Dr.  Jones 
evidently  anticipated  this  comment,  and  endeavored  to  forestall  it  hv  declaritig 
that  the  words  of  Genera  Lee  were  "a  very  strong  denial  for  him."  And 
Professor  JojTies  says  (letter  to  the  writer  July  3,  191.5),  "As  to  the  'psycho- 
logy' of  General  Lee's  phrase,  'I  do  not  think  I  wrote  it,'  there  is  no  psychology 
in  it,  except  General  Lee's  natural  modesty,  and  that,  perhaps,  he  did  not 
regard  the  question  as  worthy  of  more  emphatic  denial.  He  was  very  busy 
then  thinking  about  more  important  matters.  The  phrase  seems  to  me  quite 
natural  for  General  Lee  imder  the  circumstances,  for  he  probably  gave  but 
httle  attention  to  the  question." 

Assuming  that  the  word  "think"  was  used  by  General  Lee,  and  remember- 
ing that  in  speech  much  depends  on  emphasis  (e.  g.  "I  do  not  think  I  wrote 
it"),  the  best  way,  perhaps,  to  interpret  General  Lee's  words  is  to  consider 
in  what  sense  they  were  taken  by  ^Irs.  Lee,  and  whether  General  Lee  as- 
quiesced  in  the  repudiation  of  The  Duty  Letter. 

Applying  these  tests  we  are  told  by  Mrs.  Lee  that  it  was  upon  the  state- 
ments of  General  Lee  and  Custis  Lee  that  the  Examiner  repudiated  The  Duty 
Letter.  General  Lee  certainly  acquiesced  in  this  repudiation.  Again,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  General  Lee  did  not  repudiate  The  Repudiation  Letter, 
almost  certainly  wTitten  by  Mrs.  Lee.  And,  finally,  Mrs.  Lee  declared, 
emphatically,  to  Dr.  Jones  (see  under  V.,  post,  page  17):  "It  is  a  very  good 
letter  *  *  *  bvt  General  Lee  did  not  write  it  {italics  mine).  Can  it  be  doubted 
that  Mrs.  Lee  understood  General  Lee  to  deny  wi'iting  the  letter? 

Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  been  informed  by  Captain  W.  Gor- 
don McCabe  (October  8,  1915),  that  he  has  examined,  at  my  request,  all  the 
letters  of  General  Lee  to  Mrs.  Lee  in  December,  1864,  but  finds  in  them  no 
allusion  to  The  Duty  Letter.  Captain  McCabe  is  custodian  of  the  Lee 
Letters,  and  proposes,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  publish  a  volume  entitled  "The 
Domestic  Letters  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee." 

13.  See  letter  of  General  Custis  Lee  to  the  writer,  October  23,  1910. 
Report  Virginia  State  Bar  Association,  1914,  page  183. 
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ilu'  Ricliiiioiid  fixawincr  denied  its  authenticity,  and  criticized 
with  some  sexerily  its  style,  i  i 

"But  the  letter  itself  Isears  internal  e\idence  of  being  spurious. 
It  is  lieaded  'Arlington  House,'  whereas  (leneral  Lee  and  his 
family  were  always  careful  to  write  simply  'Arlington,' 1.5  to 
distinguish  their  beautiful  home  from  'Arlington  House.' 10 

"It  is  dated  'Ajiril  5.  1852.'  Now  at  this  date  General  Lee 
was  not  at  Arlington,  but  was  at  West  Point  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  as  Superintendent  of  the  Military  Academy,  where 
he  could  ha\"e  seen  his  son,  and  gi\en  him  jjroix'r  ach  ice,  without 
the     necessits-     of    writing,  it 


14.  It  may  Ik>  asked  how  did  the  Exmniner  know  these  statements  of 
General  Lee  and  C!en(>ral  Custis  Lee?  No  doubt,  I  think,  throus;h  Mrs.  Lee. 
The  anthentieity  of  The  Duty  Letter  had  probably  been  discussed  in  the  Lee 
family  from  the  time  of  its  first  appearance,  Deciember  2,  1884,  in  the  Whig. 
There  had  been  ample  time  before  the  editorial  "in  the  Examiner,  December 
17,  1S64,  to  consult  General  Lee,  and  ari'ive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  letter 
was  spuriovis. 

It  may  be  added  that  there  is  everv  reason  to  suppose  that  John  Mitchel, 
assuming  him  to  be  the  writer  of  the  Examiner  editorial,  was  persona  grata  in 
Mrs.  Lee's  drawinji  room.  His  was  an  interesting  personalit}'.  He  was  a 
man  of  character  and  ability,  who  had  suff(>red  much  for  his  zeal  as  an  Irish 
patriot.  He  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy;  and  his  three  sons 
all  fought  on  the  Confederate  side.  The  eldest  was  killed  at  Fort  Sumter, 
the  youngest  at  Gettysburg;  while  the  second  lost  his  right  arm  in  the  battles 
around  Richmond.  For  full  information  as  to  John  Mitchel's  adventurous 
career,  see  Dictionary  of  National  Biography — "John  Mitchel." 

15.  This    is    an    error.     While    General    Lee   never    wrote    "Arlington 
House,"  Mrs.  Lee  and  her  father,  G.  W.  Parke  Custis,  did.     Mrs.  Lee  some- 
times WTote  "Arlington"  and  "Arlington  House,"  successively,  in  the  same 
paragraph.     See  her  "Memoir  of  G.  W.  Parke  Custis,"  prefixed  to  his  "Recol- 
lections of  Washington,"  page  20,  note. 

16.  It  is  ])robable  that  as  to  this  Dr.  Jones  misunder-stood  Mrs.  Lee. 
She  tells  us,  on  page  17  of  her  "Memoir,"  referred  to  above,  that  her  ancestor, 
John  Custis,  lived  at  "Arlington,  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia."  And  on 
page  52,  she  says  of  her  father,  G.  W.  Parke  Custis,  "Mount  Vernon  continued 
to  be  his  hom(>  until  the  death  of  his  grandmother,  when  he  commenced  the 
erection  of  a  beautiful  mansion  at  Arlington,  an  estate  of  a  thousand  acres 
left  him  by  his  fathei-,  and  lying  upon  the  West  side  of  the  Potomac,  opposite 
Washington  City."  It  would  seem  that  the  estate  of  Arlington  on  the  Po- 
tomac was  named  for  Arlington  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia;  and  that 
the  "beautiful  mansion  at  Arlington,  opposite  Washington  City,"  was  called 
"Arlington  House"  to  distinguish  it  from  the  estate.  In  course  of  time  this 
was  found  unnecessary,  and  both  estate  and  mansion  were  alike  called  "Arling- 
ton," without  the  addition  of  House. 

17.  Dr.  Jones  is  in  error  in  saying  that  at  the  date  of  The  Duty  Letter, 
April  5,  1852,  General  Lee  was  at  'NA'est  Point.  See  report  Virginia  State 
Bar  A.ssociation,  1914,  p.  196,  where  it  is  shown  that  in  April,  1852,  General 
Lee's  home  was  in  Baltimore,  and  that  he  did  not  go  to  West  Point  until 
September  1,  1852.     See  also  The  Repudiation  Letter,  II.,  ante,  p.  5. 
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"The  letter  makes  General  Lee  sa\':  'I  am  just  in  the  act  of 
lea\  ing  home  for  New  Mexico.  My  fine  old  regiment  has  been 
ordered  to  that  remote  region,  and  I  must  hasten  to  see  that  the 
men  are  properly  taken  care  of,'  when  he  really  did  not  leave 
West  Point  until  1855 — three  years  after  the  date  of  this  letter. 
The  regiment — the  famous  Second  Cavalry — was  not  organized 
until  1855,  and  while  he  might  well  call  a  corps  'fine'  which  num- 
bered among  its  officers  such  men  as  Albert  Sydney  Johnston, 
R.  E.  Lee,  William  J.  Hardee,  Earl  Van  Dorn,  Kirby  Smith, 
Hood,  Field,  Cosby,  Major,  Fitz  Lee,  George  H.  Thomas, 
Johnson,  Palmier,  and  Stoneman,  he  would  hardly  have  spoken 
of  it  as  'old'  several  years  after — certainly  not  three  years  before 
— its  organization. 

"Besides,  there  are  other  parts  of  the  letter — especially  the 
story  of  the  old  Puritan  Legislator — which  are  not  written  at 
all  in  General  Lee's  style,  and  which  we  might  conclude,  a  priori, 
he  did  not  write. 

"The  Lee  family  are  so  entirely  persuaded  that  the  letter  is 
spurious  that  Mrs.  Lee  made  special  request  that  it  should  not 
go  into  the  forthcoming  'Lee  Memorial' — saying  that  she  wanted 
nothing  in  that  \-olume  which  is  not  'strictly  authentic' is 

"But  the  expression,  'Duty  is  the  sublimest  word  in  our 
language,  did  occur  in  a  letter  (at  a  different  date)  from  General 
Lee  to  his  son,  1 9  and  other  sentences  of  this  letter  were  probably 
used  by  him.  at  different  times.  20 


18.  "Forthcoming  'Lee  Memorial'."  This  refers  to  a  "Lee  Memorial 
Volume,"  which,  in  1872,  (the  year  this  letter  was  written)  was  in  course  of 
preparation.  See  Dr.  Jone  's  "Reminiscences,  Anecdotes,  and  Letters  of 
General  Robert  E.  Lee"  (published  in  1874),  where  it  is  said  in  the  Preface: 
"A  large  part  of  this  book  was  originally  prepared  for  the  Lee  Memorial 
Volume,  which  the  Faculty  of  Washington  and  Lee  University  designed 
publishing,  and  which  I  had  the  honor  of  assisting  in  preparing;  and  Mrs.  Lee 
did  me  the  kindness  to  read  carefully,  and  very  warmly  approve  my  manus- 
script."  Dr.  Jones  then  states  that  the  publication  of  the  "Lee  Memorial 
Volume,"  was  abandoned,  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  Faculty,  he  used  the 
material  in  a  book  of  his  own.  This  book  was  the  "Reminiscences,"  etc., 
referred  to  above. 

19.  This  is  the  first  time  (in  1872)  that  Dr.  Jones  asserts,  with  the 
emphasis  of  italics,  that  the  Duty  Sentence  "did"  occur  in  a  letter  from 
General  Lee  "to  his  son."  This  statement  he  three  times  repeats,  in  1874 
in  his  "Reminiscences  of  General  R.  E.  Lee,  in  1900  in  the  republication  of 
the  University  Monthly  Letter  in  the  Richmond  Times;  (See  under  V.,  post, 
p.  14)  and  in  1906  in  his  "Life  and  Letters  of  Robert  E.  Lee."   The  only  change 
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"The  true  oritjin  of  the  letter,  then,  seems  to  be  that  some 
ingenious  correspondent  took  a  numlier  of  General  Lee's  letters 
to  his  son  (found  at  Arlington),  and  manufactured  this  one, 
which  has  been  so  successfully  palmed  off  on  the  public. 

"But  although  he  did  not  write  this,  General  Lee  did  write 
letters  as  noble  in  sentiment  and  even  more  felicitous  in  expres- 
sion,     hideed,  he  was  a  model   letter-writer. 

"We  have  had  the  pri\ilege  of  looking  o\er  some  loose  sheets 

made  in  the  sontcnco  is  that  in  hi.s  books  Dr.  Jones  omits  the  words  in  paren- 
theses   ("at    a  different    date.") 

In  report  of  \'irginia  State  Bar  A.ssociation,  1914,  p.  209,  the  writer  has 
expre.s.sed  his  surprise  that  in  neither  of  his  two  books  does  Dr.  .Jones  deem  it 
necessary  to  cite  any  authority  for  his  assertion  tiiat  The  Duty  Sentence  was 
written  by  General  Lee,  nor  does  he  sive  any  information  on  the  subject, 
beyond  the  words  "in  a  letter  (at  a  different  date)  to  his  son."  The  predic- 
tion by  the  \\Titer  in  report  of  Virpiinia  State  Bar  dissociation,  1914,  p.  212, 
note  36,  that  the  lost  .Jones  Letter,  now  found,  wouki  not  eive  any  reasons  for 
Dr.  .Jones's  assertion,  is  confirmed  by  the  contents  of  the  Jones  Letter,  as 
printed  above. 

inn'^*^^  conjecture  of  the  writer  in  report  Virginia  State  Bar  Association, 
1914,  p.  211,  that  Dr.  Jones's  statement  was  made  on  the  authority  of  Mrs 
Lee,  real  or  supposed,  is  strengthened  bv  the  fact,  then  conjectured  but  now 
known  from  tlie  Jones  Letter,  that  Mrs.  Lee  caused  the  omission  bv  Dr  Jones 
of  The  Duty  Letter  from  the  MS.  of  his  1874  book.  It  was  surmised  from 
this  conjecture  that  Mrs.  Lee  consoled  Dr.  Jones  for  the  loss  of  the  Dutv 
Sentence  (so  far  as  The  Duty  Letter  was  concerned),  bv  saying  that  she 
thought,  or  believed  that  General  Lee  wrote  that  sentence  "at  a  different  date 
in  a  letter  to  his  son."  As  to  this,  this  writer  is  convinced  that  Mrs.  Lee  was 
mistaken— if,  indeed,  she  wa.s  correctly  understood  bv  Dr.  Jones 

In  report  Virginia  State  Bar  Association,  1914,  p." 214,  it  is  stated  that,  if 
1  he  Duty  Letter  were  genuine,  the  association  of  subHmitv  with  duty  would 
not  be  original  with  tleneral  Lee.  To  the  two  quotations  there  given  'in  proof 
ot  this  .statement,  I  am  now  able  to  add  a  third,  having  permission  to  quote 
from  a  letter  to  the  v\Titer,  May  22,  191.5,  by  Dr.  Albert  Lefe^Te,  Professor  of 
Philosophy  in  the  Lniversity  of  \'irginia: 

"Your  quotations,  towards  the  end  of  the  address,  from  Lavater  and 
De  Quincey,  suggested  to  my  mind  that  Kant  more  than  once  connects 
duty  with  'sublimity.  The  best  known  passage  is  his  apostrophe  to  duty 
which  begins:  'Duty!  thou  sublime  and  mightv  word.'  Kant's  use  of  the 
term  word  interested  me  in  connection  with  Professor  Joynes's  comment 
that  Lee  would  hardly  have  used  that  term." 

20-,,  '^^'^i"^' .«"  *■'"■  ^1^  I  know,  is  the  first  suggestion  of  "The  Compilation 
Iheory  examined  and  rejected  by  the  writer  in  report  Virginia  State  Bar 
Association,  1914,  p  198.  As  showing  that  this  theorv  is  untenable,  atten- 
tion may  now  be  called  to  thi-ee  facts: 

J  U  '^'^^  ^xanmier  Editorial,  based  on  the  statements  of  General  Lee 
and  General  Custis  Lee,  pronounces  the  whole  Dutv  Letter  a  forgerv  and 
ridicules  it  in  a  manner  which  would  be  equally  offensive  to  General  Lee 
whether  the  sentences  held  up  to  scorn  had  been  witten  by  him  in  The  Dutv 
l^etter,  or  m  any  other  letter,  or  letters. 

1  ^;,  ?\^^\  Repudiation  Letter  in  the  Sentinel,  from  "a  source  entitled  to 
know     (doubtless  Mrs.  Lee),  repudiates  The  Duty  Letter  as  a  whole,  and 
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found  after  his  death,  in  General  Lee's  army-satchel,  along  with 
his  parole  and  other  papers— with  which  he  had  evidently  amused 
a  leisure  hour  in  camp. 

"There  were  quotations  from  the  Psalms,  and  from  select 
authors,  with  comments  of  his  own,  and  some  fine  specimens  of 
his  chaste,  simple  style.  On  one  sheet  was  written,  in  his  well- 
known,  characteristic  chirography,  the  following,  which  we  deem 
well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  columns  of  the  University  Monthly: 
'The  warmest  instincts  of  every  man's  soul  declare  the  glory 
of  the  soldier's  death.  It  is  more  appropriate  to  the  Christian 
than  to  the  Greek  to  sing: 

'Glorious   his   fate   and   envied   his   lot, 
Who  for  his  countrj'^  fights,  and  for  it  dies.' 

'There  is  a  true  glory,  and  a  true  honor. 

The  glory  of  duty  done— the  honor  of  integrity  of  principle.' 
"And  certainly  in  his  own  pure  life  he  beautifully  exemplified 
this  noble  sentiment,  and  has  left  an  example  of  devotion  to  duty 
which  cannot  be  too  frequently  held  up  for  the  study  and  imita- 
tion of  the  vouth  of  the  country." 

(Signed)   "J.  W.  J." 


savs:  "There  is  nothing  about  it  that  can  be  recognized  as  genuine  by  any 
one  famihar  with  his  (General  Lee's)  style."  How  can  this  be  reconciled  with 
the  Compilation  Theory?  ^      ^  i        i.i-- 

3.  In  his  letter  to  the  Richmond  Times,  in  1900,  Dr.  Jones  makes  this 
addition  to  his  letter  of  1872,  in  the  University  Monthly.     (See  \  .,  post,  p.  14) : 

"I  remember  that  Mrs.  Mary  Custis  Lee  *  *  *  said  in  reference  to  this 
letter  (The  Duty  Letter),  which  I  had  put  in  my  original  Ms.:  It  is  a  very 
good  letter  *  *"*  but  General  Lee  did  not  write  it,  and  I  want  nothing  to 
go  into  your  book  which  is  not  perfectly  authentic.'"  How  can  this  be 
reconciled  with  the  Compilation  Theory?  And  Mrs.  Lee  makes  no  exception 
of  the  Duty  Sentence.  It  would  seem  that  Dr.  Jones  must  have  misunder- 
stood Mrs.  Lee,  if  it  was  on  her  authority  that  he  four  times  declares  that  the 
Duty  Sentence  "did  occur  in  a  letter  from  General  Lee  to  his  son. 
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Lktti:r  of  Dr.  J.  Wiij.iam  Jones, 

Published   in   the   Richnjoml    iVa.)    Times,    December   ig,    igoo. 
Incorporating  Dr.  Jones' s  Letter  to  the  University  Monthly,  March, 

lS/2.21 

"The  Letter  Sihrious." 

"Pr.  J.  William  Jones  Makes  Out  a  (iood  Case  for  His  Side." — 
"Editor    of    the    Times: 

"Sir:  I  see  that  you  ha\-e  recently  reproduced  a  letter  which 
went  the  rounds  of  the  papers  during  the  War  between  the  States, 
and  has  been  published  in  several  books,  purporting  to  be  from 
Col.  R.  E.  Lee  at  Arlington  to  his  son,  Custis,  at  West  Point. 


21.  Tlii.^  is  the  lost  letter  of  Dr.  Jon'\s  to  which  reference  is  made  in 
report  of  \'ircinia  State  Bar  Association,  1914,  p.  209,  note  32.  It  was  found 
bj-  Captain  W.  Gordon  jNIcCabe,  who,  in  a  letter  to  the  writer.  May  22,  1915, 
thvis  describes  the  fortunate  event:  "Just  after  finishing  your  Address,  a 
curious  thing  happened.  I  took  down  my  Long's  "Life  of  Lee"  to  see  exactly 
how  he  had  quoted  the  letter;  and  lo'  ther(>  on  p.  464,  was  the  letter  of  our 
friend,  Jno.  ^ViIIiam  Jones,  to  the  Kichniond  Titnes,  which  I  wrote  you  I  was 
sure  I  hatl  seen.  I  had  cut  it  out  of  the  Tiuies,  and  .slipped  it  into  Long's  book, 
and  had  forgot  all  about  it." 

The  Jones  Letter  to  the  Timex,  which  both  Captain  McCabc  and  Captain 
R.  E.  Lee  remembered  seeing,  is  mainly  imjiortant  for  its  incorporation,  in 
full,  of  Dr.  Jones's  letter  to  the  University  MonMy,  in  March,  1872,  which  is 
jirinted  under  IV.,  ante,  p.  8. 

The  discovery  of  the  Jones  Letters  heightens  the  mystery  of  his  mere 
ipse  dixit,  without  any  authority  or  explanation,  that  The  Duty  Letter  is 
"unquestionably  sjiurious."  When  his  first  book  was  published,  in  1874,  he 
had  already  published  his  letter  to  The  LTniversity  Monltdy,  and  given  in- 
dubitable proof  that  The  Duty  Letter  was  spuriovis.  Why  did  he  not  give 
the  substance  of  this  letter,  when  he  published  his  book,  just  two  years  later? 
Again,  he  publishes  the  same  letter,  by  inc!orporation,  in  his  letter  to  the  Times 
in  1900.  Why  did  he  not  give  the  substance  of  the  letter  in  his  second  book, 
published  in  1906?  He  had  twice  published  elsewhere,  his  reasons  for  pro- 
nouncing The  Duty  Letter  "unquestionably  spurious."  Why,  in  1906  at 
least,  when  he  must  have  been  aware  that  his  ipse  dixit  had  not  convinced  the 
public  that  The  Duty  Letter  was  spurious,  did  he  not  put  an  end  to  strife,  by 
disclosing  his  reasons  in  his  book?  Like  Falstaff,  his  attitude  seems  to  be: 
"If  reasons  were  as  jilentiful  as  blackberries,  I  would  give  no  man  a  reason  on 
conii)u!sion." 

The  only  explanation  of  this  mystery  that  suggests  itself  (fanciful,  per- 
haps), to  the  writer,  is  that  .Mrs.  Lee,  while  consenting  to  the  use  of  her  name 
in  a  fugitive  letter  to  tlie  Montldy,  and  by  inference  to  the  Times,  forbade  its 
use  in  Dr.  Jones's  first  book;  and  he  respected  her  wishes  wlwni  publishing  the 
second,   thirty-two  vears  later. 
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"I  published  in  the  rnixersity  Monthly,  New  York,  in  March, 
1872,  the  following  article,  which,  I  think,  shows  conclusi\ely 
that  the  letter  is  spurious: 

(Here  Dr.  Jones  reproduces,  in  full,  his  letter  pul)lishcd  in 
the  University  Monthly,  March,  1872,  showing  the  Dut>'  Letter 
to  be  spurious.     See  IV.,  ante,  page  8) 

"This  may  be  a  matter  of  small  moment,  but  I  am  sure  that 
the  Times  desires  to  be  entirely  accurate,  especially  in  all  his- 
torical matters.  I  rem.ember  that  Mrs.  Mary  Custis  Lee,  who 
did  m;e  the  kindness  to  read  the  MS.  of  my  reminiscences, 
anecdotes,  and  letters  of  R.  E.  Lee,  and  gave  me  very  valuable 
material  and  practical  suggestions  concerning  it,  said  in  reference 
to  this  letter,  vrhich  I  had  put  in  my  original  MS.:22  It  is  a 
ver\'  good  letter,  and  we  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to 
publicly  deny  its  authenticity,  23  but  General  Lee  did  not  write 


22.  This  confirms  the  conjecture  made  by  the  ^^Titer  in  report  of  Vir- 
ginia State  Bar  Association,  1914,  p.  211:  "Now  I  think  it  almost  certain  that 
this  manuscript,  when  submitted  to  Mrs.  Lee,  contained  The  Duty  Letter, 
and  that  it  was  Mrs.  Lee  who  tokl  Dr.  Jones  that  this  letter  was  'unques- 
tionably spurious." 

23.  ''Have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  puhlicly  (italics  mine)  deny 
its  authenticity."  These  words  of  Mrs.  Lee  are  the  open  sesame  to  what 
took  place  in  the  Lee  family,  when  The  Duty  Letter  attracted  their  attention 
(See  under  IV.,  ante,  p.  9),  immediately  after,  no  doubt,  its  publication  in 
the  Whig,  December  2.  1864. 

As  the  Whig  jjublished  the  letter  without  credit  or  comment,  and  as  its 
future  celebrity  could  not  then  have  been  foreseen,  it  is  probable  that  the  Lee 
family  would  not  have  taken  the  trouble,  publicly  or  otherwise,  to  deny  its 
authenticity,  if  it  had  not  been  reprinted  in  the  Sentinel,  with  such  eulo-iistic 
comment.  Naturally,  General  Lee  did  not  want  praise  to  which  he  was  not 
entitled;  and  it  was  decided  in  the  Family  Council,  to  let  the  public  know 
that  the.  letter  was  spurious.  But  how  could  this  be  done?  It  was  "not 
thought  worth  while  to  i)ublicly  deny  its  authenticity;"  but  information  was 
given  John  Mitchel,  no  doubt,  on  which  he  wrote  the  Examiner  Editorial, 
which  Mrs.  Lee  remembered,  in  1S72,  and  described  correctly  as  "denying 
the  authenticity  of  the  letter,  and  criticising,  with  some  severity,  its  style." 

But  this  was  not  deemed  sufficient.  The  laudatory  comment  had  ap- 
peared in  the  Sentinel,  and  a  letter  to  that  pa})er  was  decided  on.  But  should 
the  name  of  the  jiTiter  be  signed  to  it?  It  was  decided  that  the  editor  should 
be  asked  to  jirint  a  Repudiation  Letter  from  a  "Source  entitled  to  know," 
which  would  not  be  a  public  denial  by  the  Lee  family. 

But  by  whom  was  the  letter  written?  All  the  evidence  points  to  Mrs. 
Lee.  She  had  shown  ability  as  a  wTiter  in  the  Memoir  of  her  father,  already 
referred  to.  (See  under  II.,  ante,  p.  5.)  She  was  fully  cognizant,  in  1864, 
of  all  that  was  taking  place,  and  much  interested  in  the  exposure  of  the  for- 
gery of  The  Duty  Letter,  as  is  shown  by  her  conversation  with  Dr.  Jones,  in 
1872.  Besides  there  is  language  in  The  Repudiation  Letter  very  similar  to 
her  statement  to  Dr.  Jones,  in  1872.     Thus  in  The  Repudiation  Letter,  it  is 
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it.  and  I  want  nothing  to  go  into  your  l:)ook  which  is  not  perfectly 
authentic. 

"In  the  same  spirit  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  the  Times  this 
communication."  "J.  W'm.  Jones." 

"Chapel  Mill.  X.  C\.  December  12,  1900." 

Conclusion. 

The  new  e\idence  in  re  the  Duty  Letter,  has  now  been  ex- 
amined, and  the  writer's  seli-appointcd  task — a  labor  of  love — 
is  ended.  To  his  mind,  the  direct  evidence  now  adduced,  cor- 
roborating the  circumstantial  evidence  formerly  considered,  re- 
moves any  possible  doul)t  as  to  the  spuriousness  of  the  Duty 
Letter.  It  is  a  forger\-  to  a  moral  certainty.  Probably  no  lit- 
erary imposture  has  ever  been  exposed  by  evidence  of  a  more 
con\incing  character.  Indeed,  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that 
the  imposture — a  letter  from  one  living  man  to  another — would 
never  ha^•e  been  attempted  save  for  the  fact  that  the  pretended 
writer  and  the  addressee  were  rem.ote  from  the  place  of  publica- 
tion, and  the  circum.stances  were  such  that  the}"  were  not  ex- 
pected to  see  the  letter.  It  was  for  tem.porary  use  in  the  North, 
and  it  was  not  contemplated  that  it  would  cross  the  hostile 
lines,   and   reach   the  Confederate  Capital. 

But  assimiing  the  proof  of  forgery  complete,  the  question  arises 
ciii  bono}  In  a  letter  from  one  who  is  convinced  of  the  forgery, 
it  is  asked:  "But  'is  the  game  worth  the  candle?'  If  the  Duty 
Letter  contained  any  imputation  on  General  Lee's  character, 
or  any  sentiment  unworthy  of  him,  his  vindication  would  justify 
any  amount  of  trouble;  but  such  is  not  the  case,  and  your  con- 
tention, however  fine  and  conclusive,  is  rather  academic  than 
realh'  important." 

The  answer  to  this  is,  in  the  language  of  Mrs.  L^e,  in  1864  (or 
of  whoever  wrote  the  Repudiation  Letter):  "It  is  a  harmdess 
deception,   yet  the  cause  of  truth   needs  this  refutation."     In 


.said:  "There  seems  to  have  been  no  object  in  this  publication,  but  to  amuse 
the  peoiile.  So  far  it  is  a  harmless  deception,  yet  the  cause  of  truth  needs 
this  refutation."  In  conversation  with  Dr.  Joiies,  in  1872,  Mrs.  Lee  said: 
"It  is  a  very  pood  letter  *  *  *  but  General  Lee  did  not  \\r\te  it,  and  I  want 
nothinj:  to  go  into  your  book  which  is  not  perfectly  authentic." 
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this  view  \ve  kiKnv  that  deneral  Lee  concurred.  Again,  Mrs. 
Lee  said,  in  1872.  to  Dr.  Jones:  'it  is  a  \ery  good  letter  "'  *  * 
but  General  Lee  did  n(;l  write  it."  (leneral  Lee  himself  said: 
"I  do  not  remember  the  letter,  and  I  do  not  think  I  wrote  il." 
Is  it  honoring  to  General  Lee  to  go  on  ascribing  to  him  the 
authorship  of  a  letter  which  he  disclaimed? 

Again,  is  it  honoring  to  General  Lee  to  permit  constanth' 
recurring  contrcnersy  o\"er  a  letter  purporting  to  be  written  b>' 
him?  E\'er  since  his  death,  at  regular  intervals,  the  Duty  Letter 
has  appeared  in  the  papers,  with  high  commendation,  to  be 
followed  ine\itabh'  by  communications  questioning  its  genuine- 
ness. Issue  was  joined,  but,  as  the  facts  were  not  known,  there 
could  be  no  decision.  To  quote  the  words  used  in  the  former 
paper:  "To  the  writer  it  has  .seemed  due  to  General  Lee's  mem- 
ory to  settle,  if  possible,  before  death  destro>ed  the  testimon\-  of 
witnesses,  the  doubt  that  o\'erhung  the  Duty  Letter,  and  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  disputes  as  to  its  authenticit>'." 

But  what  has  been  lost  if  the  Duty  Letter  must  be  consigned 
to  the  limbo  of  detected  forgeries "•*  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 
nothing  of  real  value,  if  Ave  except  possibly  the  Duty  Sentence. 
The  glamour  which  General  Lee's  great  name  has  thrown  oxer 
the  Dtity  Letter  has  led  some  to  imagine  that  the  Duty  Letter 
casts  a  glamour  oxer  General  Lee.  But  such  is  not  the  case. 
General  Lee's  fame  would  derive  no  lustre  from  the  Duty  Letter 
if  it  were  genuine.  Even  the  Duty  Sentence  ("Dut\ ,  then,  is 
the  sublimest  word  in  our  language")  does  not  compare  in  \irile 
force  with  Kant's  noble  apostrophe:  "Dutx!  thou  subHme  and 
mighty  word."  And  General  Lee  himself  has  given  us  a  sen- 
tence more  inspiring  than  the  Duty  Sentence,"  a  sentence  which 
unites  Duty  and  Honor  as  one  and  inseparable: 

"There  is  a  true  glorx-  and  a  true  honor:  the  glor\-  of  dut>- 
done,  the  honor  of  integrity  of  principle." 

As  was  said  in  conclusion  of  the  former  paper,  those  words  ot 
General  Lee  come  as  his  benison  to  all  who  nobly  strive  for  the 
right  as  they  see  it,  in  peace  or  in  war,  in  victory  or  in  defeat. 
They  are  worthy  to  be  inscribed  on  his  monument,  and  to  be  the 
world's  epitaph  on  the  Southern  Confederacx'.  and  on  its  heroic 
defenders. 


